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THE CRISIS 


IN CHINA AND 


REPERCUSSIONS IN HONGKONG 


The present severe crisis ravaging 
China and bringing to a standstill al- 
most all foreign trade has already ad- 
versely affected the economic life of 
the Colony but the repercussions of the 
fiasco of the Chinese currency reform 
and the mounting public indignation 
inside China with the oppressive res- 
trictions and regulations, pouring forth 
from what might appear to be sadistic 
bureaucrats, are bound to have further 
serious consequences for Hongkong’s 
commercial and financial community. 

The much talked about collapse of 
the Nanking Government is no longer 
a far off possibility; most business men 
here and in China realise that, in spite 
of the almost proverbial resilience of 
the Chinese people and their ability to 
‘survive in the face of great adversity, 
the climax is near and that the only 
solution to the dangerous deterioration 
in China is the cessation of the civil 
war. Unless a compromise is reached 
and a truce is declared, preparatory to 
the formation of a new government 
comprising most if not all democratic 
parties, the situation in China will lead 
to a stage where the survival of China 
as a progressive nation in the modern 
world would be seriously endangered. 

Already the civil war of attrition has 
robbed the nation of the place it aspir- 
ed to occupy at the end of the war and 
China is only accorded the courtesy 
title of a “great power”; industrialisa- 
tion and participation in world trade 
at an extent worthy of a great nation 
have been frustrated by the disunity in 
the country, and instead of emerging 
from the war as a stabilising factor in 
the Far East the China of today is be- 
coming an ever increasing danger to 
the securitv of Asia and the whole 
world. 

In cur issue of February 26, i847 we 
described inter alia the situation tnen 
prevailing in China as follows:— 

Eighteen montis after the end of the 
war in the Pacific the outlook for 
China, a victorious nation and one of 
the so-called Five Big Powers, is dismal 
und discouraging; the cpportunity of 
appropriating herself a substantial part 
of prewar Japanese trade in the Far 
East, of participating in the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-stricken economies of 


the area which was once known as the 
“Greater East Asia Co-nrosperity 
Sphere,” of quickly constructing mo- 
dern light industrial plants in those 
parts of China where the Japanese had 
previcusly constructed certain bases 
and of establishing her credit among 
the nations—this opportunity irrevoc- 
ably kas passed and all hopes held by 
the Chinese people and its foreign 
friends the world over have been dash- 


ed. 

The pitiable record of mutually dis- 
ingenuous domestic peace negotiations, 
the merciless fanning and raging of a 
cruel and savage civil war, ever mount- 
ing exploitation of the common people 
in the cities and, most lamentably, in 
the country, the widening abyss be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled, and the 
perversity and persistence with which 
the wealth of the nation is being pro- 
gressively concentrated in the hands of 
the ruling few, these facts create in the 
unbiased observer a gripping presenti- 
ment of apocalyptical disasters. 

No ray of light is discernible; no 
straw of hope one can grasp in the 
futile endeavour to convince oneself or 
one’s friends thut now the bottom of 
misery has been reached; even the con-. 
fident blare of political propaganda has 
changed its tune to one of fatalistic, 
sinister @nd menacing overtones. 


The American Attitude 


The U.S. Administration is most re- 
luctantly backing up the National Gov- 
ernment of China after all efforts to 
bring about peace between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communist Party 
failed. In the world-wide “cold war” 
which intensified during 1947 the US. 
Government could not but lend support 
to Nanking although the majority of 
the American public.and the press as 
well as leading state officials were and 
are opposed to this policy; but in the 
dilemma which ensued during the in- 
creasing tension in Europe the Ameri- 
can foreign policy, against better coun- 
sels and against the conviction of the 
President and the Secretary of State, 
was shaped finally committing the US. 
to a more active financial, moral and 
military support of thé totalitarian re- 


gime at Nanking. The current stage 
of the ‘cold war” has driven America 
even to such an exigency as to align it- 
self with the fascist regime of General 
Franco of Spain. 


In early November 1946, the Director 
of the Far Eastern Affairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State (at the Amerian National 
& Foreign Trade Convention, New 
York) stated inter alia that ‘‘as long as 
widespread corruption in official circles 
is not checked and the Government (of 
China) keeps on wasting its substance 
in excessive armament, no private or 
public eapital should be invested in 
China. In the considered opinion of 
the top officials of U.S. State Dept. res- 
toration of China's stability and direc- 
tion of economy is dependent upon a so- 
lution of the political and military 
Ceadlock. . If no wise counsels prevail 
China will be overtaken by disaster 
and continued civil discord. Under such 
unhappy premises trade with China 
cannot turn out well. The current bal- 
ance of payment position has greatly 
deteriorated during 1946. All exchange 
and foreign trade regulations by China 
are only temporary palliatives.” 

The American McGraw-Hill World 
News Services, in a searching survey 
of conditions in China, wrote in Nov- 
ember 1946 inter alia: — 

The U.S. long has subscribed to the 
great aim of creating an economically 
strong and united China. On its part 
the Chinese government has given lip 
service to this goal, while in reality it 
has completed the wrecking of its war 
shattered economy. What assets China 
possessed at war’s end have been 
thrown away in civil strife. Along with 
her blue chips, China has given up the 
opportunity offered by the West to be- 
come a dominant industrial power in 
the Far East. 


Under the impact of inflation, specu- 
lation, corruption, bad administration 
and government entry into any profit- 
able business, the Chinese enthusiasm 
and hope of September 1945 have given 
way to utmost depression and pessim- 
ism. Bankers and businessmen have 
abandoned their plans for industrial de- 
velopment and expansion; many are 
tattling to keep solvent. These condi- 
tions, plus an unreasonable flaunting 
of the new-found national sovereignty 
ond status as a member of the Big 
Five, have driven away foreign capital 
as well. Only an abrupt reversal can 
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save China fiom a minor role in the 
Tar Bast behind India, Japan. Soviet 
Asia and the Philippines. 

China's economic power only er- 
ists as a potenial. Without an economu 
creating wealth and purchasing power. 
the great China market is a semi-myth. 
On the other hand, an econoinic revolu- 
ton would mean big business for years 
to come in terms of finance, equipment 
muuw materials and technical know-hove. 

After General Marshall's failure at 
achieving a truce in China and his re- 
signed return to Washington he issued 
a statement which put the blame for 
the civil war equally on the reactionary 
Kuomintang and on the Communists; 
but his counsels were ignored. The 
end of the fact-finding mission of Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer also produced no re- 
sults; a statement was issued publicly 
by the General (vide our issue of Aug. 
20, 1947, p.311) and a secret report sub- 
mitted by him to the President of the 
U.S. which was. supposed to contain 
very damaging evidence of the social 
and economic disintegration proceeding 
in China. Parts of the public  state- 
ment of Gen. Wedemeyer read as fol-; 
lows :— 

“In China today, I find apathy and 
lethargy in many quarters. Instead of 
seeking solutions to the problems pre- 
sented considerable time and effort are 
spent in blaming outside influences or 
seeking outside assistance. Weakened 
and disrupted by the long yeurs of war 
and revolution, China still possesses the 
physical resources needed for her own 
rehabilitation. Her recovery awaits 
an inspirational leadership and a moral 
and spiritual resurgence which can come 
only from within China. Equally im- 
portant, the eristing Central Govern- 
ment can win and retain the undivided 
and enthusiastic support of the bulk of 
the Chinese people by removing incom- 
petent and corrupt officials who now 
occupy many positions of responsioility, 
not only in the National organisation, 
but more so in the provincial and 
municipal structures. 

“To regain and maintain the con- 
Tidence of the peuple, the Central Gov- 
ernment will have to put into effect 
immediately drastic and far-reaching 


political and economic reforms. Pro- 
mises will no longer suffice. Perform- 
cnce is absolutely necessary. It should 


be accepted that military force in itself 
will not eliminate Communism.” 


When the last aid to China was ap- 
proved by the U.S. Senate (March 
1948) the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee severely criticised the Nan- 
king Government, stating inter alia: — 
“The Chinese Government’s inefficien- 
cy, corruption and bureaucratic mala- 
dies have become even more devastat- 
ing in a period of dislocation and infia- 
tion. Ineptitude in military leadership 
and corruption among Army comman- 
ders have contributed largely to the 
lowered morale of Chinese Government 
troops.” 


Outlook for Hongkong 


In a leading article of this Review on 
February 19, 1947 we wrote that “The 
outlook for regular t1ade with China is 
dark indeed, and further deterioration 
must be taken for granted. .. What 
is most urgently retuired ncw, seeing 
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THE PUBLIC UTILITIES OF SINGAPORE 


REPORT BY THE HON. 
GOVERNMENT 


The public utility services of Singa- 
pore are administered by the Munici- 
pality which finances, constructs, and 
maintains them. These services con- 
tribute to the well-being and health of 
nearly one million inhabitants. ‘ 

The year 1947 has been spent in 
strenuous efforts to remedy the de- 
vastating effect of neglect and mal- 
operation by the Japanese during the 
period of the occupation. As in 1946, 
restoration to a pre-war standard of 
efficiency has been hampered by seri- 
ous delays in obtaining supplies of 
materials from abroad. 

It was evident that industries were 
being rehabilitated and expanded as 
rapidly as supply of materials would 
allow, which was reflected in the large 
demands, e.g., for electric motive 
power. 

An outstanding fact in regard to the 
utility services of water, gas and elec- 
tricity was an appreciation of the 
necessity to plan for large and imme- 
diate extensions in view of the present 
and future expansion of those indus- 
tries which rely upon these services. 

The supply of unskilled labour im- 
proved, out the cost of this labour and 
of skilled artisans increased. Great 
difficulty continued to be experienced 
in the recruitment of professional 
officers. ; 

Large demands e.y. for electric mo- 
tive power are evidence that industries 
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are being rehabilitated 
as rapidly as supplies of materials 
allow. Conscious of the present and 
future growth of industries relying on 
water, gas and electricity, the Munici- 
pality is planning ambitiously for im- 
mediate extension of the supply of 
these services on a large scale. 

The street lighting by gas and elec- 
tricity existing pre-war was almost 
totally eliminated by the Japanese. An 
extensive programme for the installa- 
tion of modern street lighting by elec- 
tricity was planned for the period 
1947-1951, and progress made in this 
scheme had already become evident 
throughout the town towards the end 
of the year. 


and expanded 


Gas Supply 


During the year 1947 a very consi- 
derable amount of repair was carried’ 
out to all machinery and running plant 
with materials received from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and with usual mainten- 
ance this part of the works will last 
for some years to come. The Coal Gas 
producing plant is still in the same 
condition as it was at the beginning of 
the year 1947; this is due to the non- 
arrival of resetting materials (materi- 
als ordered in November 1945, were re- 
ceived in December 1947). With care- 
ful handling the plant has been kept 
working, various temporary repairs 
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that the economic collapse in China is 
only a question of time, is the energetic 
development of local industrial produc- 
tion and planning of expansion of Far 
Fastern trade independently of China. 
_...We cannot afford to view China of 
today with any more complacency, 
which would only amount to self-decep- 
tion, but have to plan right now for a 
new basis of the commercial and indus- 
trial position of Hongkong; the concep- 
tion of Hongkong as a “funnel” for 
China’s trade belongs to the past.” — 

While Hongkong has progressed with 
its Far Eastern entrepot business and 
has enjoyed a period of prosperity, and 
while the Colony’s industries, by and 
large, increased in number and scope 
and contriouted an increasing share to 
the economic well-being of the com- 
munity, the end of the sellers’ market 
for practically all commodities has 
curbed any further development of 
Hongkong’s entrepot trade and a trade 
recession, through mild at present, has 
set in and prospects for an improve- 
ment in the local export-import posi- 
tion are not encouraging. 

Merchant business, apart from being 
forced to operate at much reduced pro- 
fit margins, has been slowly reduced 
and many smaller trading firms were 
compelled to fold up. It will require 
all the ingenuity and enterprise of 
Hongkong’s business men to pay their 
way and pass through the valley of the 
buyers’ market. 

Building activity remains here very 
high and will probably increase  al- 
though land and construction costs are 


receding. The local manufacturing in- 
dustries are, on the average, doing well 
and may reasonably expect a continued 
period of full production with export 
orders remaining on the current level. 
The volume of imports should however 
further decline with exports probably 
maintained at the average of the last 
few months. Profits of traders, earn- 
ings of banks and insurance companies 
as well as of shipping companies have 
already shown a downward trend al- 
though there are some instances to the 
contrary. 

Under present trading conditions it 
appears that the local share market 
offers the best opportunities for invest- 
ment; the yield of first class stock is 
around 8 to 10% and companies’ cur- 
rent earnings are at least on the 1947 
level. An appreciation in the share: 
price would reduce the yield expecta- 
tion but will bring the holders more 
welcome rewards from capital invest- 
ment. There is much money available 
for ready and long term investment al- 
though the majority of merchants are 
experiencing a _ tight cash _ position 
which is the result of the slow off-take 
and their previous over-confident pur- 
chases. 

The aggravated crisis in China does 
not permit any sanguine appraisal of 
the near-future outlook of the Colony’s 
trade but further development of Hong- 
kong’s commerce with Japan, Korea, 
Siam, Indochina, the Philippines, and 
British South East Asia should go a 
leng way towards maintaining. our pre— _ 
sent trading position. 
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having been made throughout the year. 
The Water Gas plants have been over- 
hauled and are working efficiently. 
Heavy carburetting of the gases had to 
be maintained to keep the gas values 
at normal. The Steam system was 
overhauled and is now reasonably effi- 
cient. The main drawback has been 
the inability to procure gas coal. This 
has put extra work on the Coai Con- 
veying plant and the Gas Producing 
plant. Every avenue of approach has 
been tried with very little success. It 
is hardly necessary to state that 
bunker and steam coal is useless for 
producing gas. Unless better quality 
coal is obtained much of the good work 
done during the year will have been 
wasted. 


The Distribution Department has 
had a full and heavy year. Mains and 
services have been examined and 


cleaned, leaks located and attended to. 
It is gratifying to note that the un- 
accounted gas percentage has been fur- 
ther reduced. The fittings and appli- 
ances sections have made two surveys 
during the year and a great number of 
hired appliances, previously recorded 
as missing, have been recovered. All 
available appliances are in use and a 
large number of names of prospective 
consumers are On a waiting list; this is 
not a yery satisfactory state of affairs, 
and it must he reiterated that it will 
be impossible to supply more gas until 
the coal gas producing plant is reha- 
bilitated and better coal procured. 

The gas sale to consumers during 
the year 1947 were higher by 4.8% 
than the peak years before the war 
and enquiries have been received from 
industrial firms which, if taken up, 
would increase the load by 246,000 
cubic feet per day, or approximately 
66% over present day output. It is of 
interest that an increasing number of 
local families ask for gas for cooking 
purposes. 

The shortage of labour for the first 
half of 1947 was critical. To augment 
it 40 Japanese surrendered personnel 
had to be employed for a time, they 
were dispensed with in August when 
labour became easier. A “go slow 
policy” is still noticeable but labourers 
who persist in this attitude are gradu- 
ally being replaced by workmen who 
are SS pe vs to do an honest day’s 
work. 


Electricity Generation & Supply 


The generation and distribution of 
electricity has been maintained in spite 
of numerous difficulties mainly due to 
a long period of inefficient mainten- 
ance. 


It has not always been possible to 
maintain continuity of supply and, 
during the peak period it has been 
necessary to adopt load shedding in 
order to keep the demand within the 
capacity of the generating plant. 

All the generating plant has been 
overhauled, but lack of spares has pre- 
vented it from being brought to its 
normal efficiency. 

During the occupation period the 
Japanese wrecked one 10,000 K.W. tur- 
bine and substituted another turbine 
brought down from North Malaya. This 
turbine was removed and returned to the 
owners and the original 10,000 K.W. 
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turbine, after rehabilitation, will be re- 
erected in St. James Power Station. 
During this period of change-over no 
spare plant was available in the Power 
Station. Delivery of a second-hand 
5,000 K.W. turbo-generator and two 
boilers each of 63,000 lbs. capacity 
commenced during 1947; this plant 
When in commission will permit a 
limited increase in the peak load until 
such time as a new 25, K.W.  turbo- 
generator and boilers have heen  in- 
stalled. 

_ Considerable industrial and domestic 
developments have taken place during 
the year, which have taxed to the full 
the generation and distribution sys- 
tems, 

The highest total units generated per 
month increased by one million K.W. 
hrs. over vhe 1946 figure te a maxi- 
minum Of 9.5 million K.W. hrs. in 1947, 
and it is anticipated that this figure 
will be considerably increased in 1948. 
Units generated increased from a total 
of 75.4 million in 1941 to 105.7 million 
in 1947, Tne corresponding figure for 
the nine months (April to December) 
of 1946 was 63.8 million. 

Delay in the delivery of cables placed 
an enforced restriction upon the ex- 
tension and installation of new mains 
on the distributing system, but when 
materials become available it will he 
extended and supplemented in order 
that the present and future loads can 


be carried with satiety. During the 
year sixteen new sub-stations were 
commissioned. Thirteen were neces- 
sitated by industrial developments, 
and three by domestic loads. 

Sewerage 

Considerable progress towaris the 


restoration of normal conditions was 
made during 1947 in spite of the severe 
handicaps of many years of neglect. 
The labour strength was low at the 
beginning of the year and a strike last- 
ing three weeks caused a iurtner set- 
back. while later on, when labour was 
more freely available, shortage of ma- 
terials prevented full use being made 
of it for construction of new sewers as 
kad been planned. However, some 
constructional work was carried out, 
including three-quarters of a mile of 
new sewers, completion of the River 
Outfall discharging the effluent from 
Kim Chuan Road Sewerage Disposal 
Works (dealing with the Northern and 
Eastern Districts of the town) into the 
Serangoon River, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the effluent conduits at these 
works, which were found to be badly 
damaged by corrosion due to incom- 
plete operation of the works during 
the Japanese occupation. 


Delivery of spare parts for machin- 
ery has been disappointing. There has 
been much difficulty in tracing and 
getting delivery of orders. placed 
through Army sources by tre British 
Military Administration and there 1s 
no prospect that all the outstanding 
items will be obtained soon. Orders 
placed with the Crown Agents nearly 
two years ago have still to be complet- 
ed. Nevertheless out of 65 units of 
machinery in the pumping stations, of 
which only 29 were in good order las: 
year, 53 are now usable though not ail 
have, been fully repaired. Restoration 
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of the filter bed distributors at Alexan- 
dra Road Sewage Disposal Works was 
also nearly completed. 

Thefts and consequential damage 
were a source of trouble, particularly 
from Public Conveniences. 

The shortage of sanitary: fittings con- 
tinued and installations could oily be 
made in 46 properties. ‘it will evident- 
ly be some years before full: use can 
be made of the sewers .aid to the new 
disposal works which came ini» opera- 
tion just before the war. 


Water Service 


Rehabilitation work and_ general 
maintenance continued throughout the 
year but during the first few months 
were retarded by labour _ troubles. 
Generally, reasonable progress was 
made where replacements or supplies 
were available. 

The Impounding Reservoirs were 
given attention and maintained in rea- 
sonable order but many adverse effects 
of the Japanese occupation have yet to 
be remedied. 

Sedimentation tank capacity and 
facilities for efficient pretreatment not 
yet being available, pre-chlorinating 
was resorted to at the Johore and 
Bukit Timah Road Works. This treat- 
ment has improved the bacteriological 
condition of the -water but the 
chemical and physical conditions 
of the supply are still unsatisfac- 
tory. Experimental work was car- 
ried out to ascertain a_ suitable 
method and devise plant for pre-treat- 
ment but results were not conclusive. 
The work is being continued. 

Repair work on the filtration plant 
was continued. 

The condition of the pumping plant 
at Woodleigh and Pontian was improv- 
ed. At Pontian two new sets were 
commissioned, but this improvement 
was Offset by a serious breakdown on 
one of the original plants which was 


rendered useless by a broken main 
crankshaft. 
Distribution, Waste Detection and 


Metering all made progress and the 
work was reflected in a decrease in 
losses of water and a lower consump- 
tion figure. The average daily con- 
sumption of fresh water for the year 
was 31,160,000 gallons wnich gives a 
figure of approximately 34.6 gallons 
per caput per day. 

Special Works continued but lack of 
staff and of supplies impeded progress. 
The pumping plant for Bukit Timah 
Station is now more than a year over- 
due and no delivery date is yet given. 
Tunnelling work on the new Ayer Hit- 
am supply had progressed to the ex- 
tent of 171 feet leaving epproximately 
1,730 to be completed. 

The Municipal Commissioners ap- 
proved the design and construction of 
the New Works by Water Department 
staff and Government agreed that 
consulting engineers need not be en- 
gaged. Negotiations have been put in 
hand to acquire the requisite land, 
proposals made for staff, survey com- 
menced on the pipeline and enquiries 
made regarding steel. The need for an 
additional supply is now a matter 
which causes anxiety and it is hoped 
to obtain the active assistance of the 
controlling authorities in the United 
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REPORTS FROM SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


(By Our Malayan Correspondent) 


REQUESTS BY MALAYA FOR CON- 
SULTATION 


Ever since the  reoccupation of 
Malaya in 1945 there have been con- 
tinuous protests in the Advisory and 


Kingdom to expedite the 
supplies. 

Three experienced members of the 
Water Department namely the Water 
Engineer, Distribution Engineer and 
the Superintendent Works Woodleigh, 
left during 1947 thus depleting the 
staff to such an extent that the efficient 
operation of the Department and the 
preparation and execution of plans for 
the future have become very difficult. 
Broadcasting 

The licensing of broadcast receivers 
was re-introduced lst May, 1947, and 
hy the end of 1947 the number of 
licences issued in Singapore was 11,700. 
The annual fee for a Broadast Listen- 
ing Licence is $12.00. 

During 1947 a considerable amount 
of new equipment arrived from the 
United Kingdom, and one new 10 K.W. 
medium wave transmitter and aerial 
system was installed and put into ser- 
vice, in place of the Japanese built 
transmitter which had operated until 
that time. One 5 K.W.. shortwave 
transmitter has also been installed and 
is due for commissioning early in 1948. 
The number of transmitters operating 


necessary 


in Singapore during the vear was 
three. 

Programmes from Radio Malaya 
were broadcast in English, Chinese, 


Tamil and Malay, the service being 
operated over two networks, the Blue 
Network carrying English and Malay, 
and the Red Network carrying Chinese 
and Indian programmes. 

In addition to the Radio Orchestra 
and live studio programmes, a fort- 
nightly variety feature entitled “Radio 
Roundabout” was introduced and pro- 
duced at the Little Theatre before an 
audience of Servicemen and civilians. 
Outside broadcasts included race meet- 
ings, football matches and other simi- 
lar items of general interest, whilst 
continued use was made of B.B.C. 
transcriptions and gramophone records 
for studio programmes. 

Broadcasts to schools have increased 
greatly in scope and effectiveness dur- 
ing the year, and now average nine 
hours per week, made up of 27 differ- 
ent programmes in English, Malay and 
Kuo Yu. At the end of the year 28 
English, 7 Malay and 29 Chinese 
schools in Singapore were using the 
service. 


Notes for teachers containing synop- 
ses of coming broadcasts, music of the 
songs to be used, diagrams and maps 
are despatched to schools fortnightly 
ane have~been very favourably receiv- 
ed. 

The British Far Eastern Broadcast- 
ing Service of the Foreign Office con- 
tinued to operate from Singapore dur- 
ing 1947 transmitting the “Voice of 
Britain” to Far Eastern countries out- 
side Malaya. 


Legislative Councils of the Colony and 
Federation against the Colonial Office 
system of undertaking financial and 
trade discussions with other countries 
and then committing Malaya to agree- 
ments without yore and adequate 
consultation with Malaya. Both the tin 
and rubber industries have complained 
that where Malaya has been consulted 
and when delegations representing 
Malaya have been party to the discus- 
sions. the Malayan delegation has not 
been fully representative of these in- 
dustries. 

Recently the situation has improved 
and in discussions affecting the tin in- 
dustry the Malayan delegation has in- 
cluded leaders of that industry. But the 
situation is still not entirely satisfac- 
tory and Whitehall is still inclined to 
commit Malaya to international agree- 
ments without first obtaining the ap- 
proval of the Legislative Councils of 
this country. 

_At a meeting of the Federal Legisla- 

tive Council in Kuala Lumpur on Oct. 
5, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that “The British Government should 
immediately confirm that international 
agreements directly affecting Malaya’s 
internal economy must be accepted by 
the Federal Government before com- 
mitments are made.” In other words 
the Federal Government now says to 
Whitehall “You will not commit Ma- 
laya in any agreements affecting our 
economy without first obtaining our 
approval ” 

The vesolution was moved by Mr. 
J. D. Mead, senior partner in the min- 
ing firm of Osborne and Chappell, Ipoh, 
Perak, who said that in the past price- 
fixing by Whitehall (presumably both 
affecting tin and rubber) had been 
against the interests of Malaya. 

Mr. Mead maintained that details of 
such arrangements should be worked 
out by consultation b2tween Goverr- 
ment advisers and the industry con- 
cerned. He emphasised that there 
should be no barter of Malayan inter- 
ests for some indefinite advantage in 
the sterling area from which Malaya 
was not likely to derive any propor- 
tionate benefit. 


The resolution was supported by Mr. 
A. W. Wallich, head of Boustead and 
Co. Ltd., in Kuala Lumpur, who are 
importers and exporters, and act as 
agents for rubber estates. After stating 
that this was not the time to be looking 
international gift horses in the mouth 
he thought it was sometimes forgotten 
that Malaya produced more American 
dollars than the rest of the Colonial 
Empire combined and more American 
dollars than were produced by the 
United Kingdom. It was a matter of 
principle, Mr. Wallich said, that 
Malaya should know to what she is be- 
ing committed. 

Mr. D. T. Waring, who heads Angio- 
Oriental (Malaya) Ltd., a subsidiary of 
London Tin Corporation, that is resoon- 
sible for the management of many tin- 
mining companies in Malaya, said he 
thought that it must be agreed that the 
history of price-fixing in Malaya since 
the reoccupation had been almost in- 
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defensible. Malaya should not be put 
into a position of having a price fixed 
for her commodities without any ac- 
knowledgment or consultation. 

Mr. A, Heywood-Waddington, Feder- 
al Secretary for Economic Affairs, said 
that since the Federation came into ex- 
istence the British Government had 
consulted the Federal Government be- 
fore: entering into any international 
agreements which, in ‘turn, affected 
Malaya’s internal economy through the 
provisions for sale of Malaya’s natural 
resources. This consultation between 
Whitehall and Kuala Lumpur took 
place whenever possible. 


TRADE IN COPRA & COCONUT OIL 


Statistics relating to the copra and 
coconut oil industry for the month of 
August were issued a few days ago. 
They show that Malaya exported 3,979 
tons of coconut oil, valued at $4,654 351 
(Malaya currency). The principal des- 
tinations of these shipments were: — 


Tons value 
Ttaly 2 ncaa cite cores 1,775 $2,119,545 
UWS:S.Ro Waa see ae 1,250 1,442;280 
Burtna |e oer eae 282 314,585 
Netherlands ........ 220 226,752 
Hong Konge ssa. cnse 133 166 458 
Prancé ¢cc.f8 fsa ues 100 118,440 
Trag:) totes cee 100 121,380 


Smaller shipments were made to 
South America, Formosa, British North 
Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak, Chile, China, 
Egypt, Rhiow and Sumatra. 

Imports of coconut oil were almost 
negligible, amounting to less than two 
tons and valued at $1,246. 

Imports of copra totalled 7019 tons 
valued at $4,519,238 and exports total- 
led 7,900 tons, valued at $5,824,214. The 
imports came from British North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Rhiow, Bali, Lom- 
tok, Dutch Borneo, Celebes, Moluccas, 
Java. Sumatra and Siam. 

Shipments went to the following des- 
tinations : — 


Tons value 
United Kingdom 105 $ 60,659 
Denmark monica 649 466,654 
Netherlands ........ 2,790 2,054,946 
Poland) jgastswe & susie sete 500 389,600 
Ttaly-wh.. .fcceeeisa tiene 110 1,538,122 
Sweden 1554. e.ukes 1 247 $07,990 
MoroceG epi ne eas 498 406,243 


Exports of fresh coconuts during the 
month totalled 298,160 nuts, valued at 
$52,420, most of which went tc Burma 
and Hong Kong. 


RUBBER EXPORTS 


Ocean shipments of rubber (includ- 
ing re-exports) from all Malayan ports 
in September totalled 39,786 tons, com- 
pared with 38,620 tons in August. The 
cumulative total for the nine months cf 
this year is 738 826 tons, compared with 
650,000 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


Of the September shipments, 32,473 
tons went to the United States of Am- 
erica; 18,243 tons to Great Britain; 
14,263 tons to the U.S.S.R.; 3,498 tons 
to France; 2,947 tons to Germany; 2,827 
tons to Canada; 2870 tons to Australia 
and 2,407 tons to South Africa. 
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PROSPECTS FOR SINGAPORE— 
JAPAN TRADE. 


Sterling area trade talks with Japan 
have been held recently to seek a way 
of developing trade without ‘making 
sterling balances convertible to Ameri- 
can dollars. Originally: the United 
States asked for the right t6 convert 
all balances in Japan’s favour at the 
end of six months’ trading. A list has 
been made of Japanese goods which 
sterling area countries can buy from 
Japan, and Japan has compiled a list 
of goods she would like to purchase 
from sterling countries. 

Singapore and the Federation Gov- 
ernments are considering these lists. 
While Singapore has received sterling 
prea for her exports, mainly rub- 

r, to Japan on orders placed after 
June 1, there has been no machinery 
for Japan to draw her export credits 
for goods imported by Singapore and 
Malaya. This has resulted in Japan 
reducing her orders for raw materials 
from Singapore because the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces in the 
Pacific did not have more sterling to 
pay for these goods. The trading posi- 
tion between other sterling countries 
and Japan is understood to be much 
worse because there have been no ster- 
ling payments either way. 


REVIEWS OF SINGAPORE MARKET 


In their weekly report on the Singa- 
pore share market. issued Oct. 9, Fraser 
and Co, say:—- 


“Confidence returned to the Malayan 
markets during the week and there was 
a distinct improvement in prices for 
Industrial and Tin shares. Only a mo- 
derate volume of business was put 
through, due to the withdrawal of offer- 
ings by sellers in the face of firming 
rates. 


“That there has been this revival in 
the face of fresh Soviet intimidation in 
Berlin can be attributed to the much 
improved feeling in the Peninsula. This 
was noticeable even before the recital 
by the acting Chief Secretary in the 
Federal Council of the very consider- 
able dispositions which have now been 
made to exterminate the Communist 
outlaws. What we liked best was the 
idea that, at last, yesponsible local 
cpinicn was to carry some weight in 
formulating local policy. This was in- 
dicated by a tremendous forward 
step in the intention to give powers to 
deny entry to Malaya to Communists, 
even to the extent of closing the door 
on Communist M. Ps. if necessary. 


“Those Council members in the 
Federation, too, are to be commended, 
who demanded that the disposal of 
Malayan produce by the British Gov- 
ernment, without the consultation with 
the industries concerned, shall end. We, 
too, have laboured this point on many 
occasions in the past two years. 


“Tin was also in the news on Mr. 
Ivan Spens’ (chairman of. London Tin 
Corporation) warning that production 
would outstrip consumption within 
measurable time and that steps should 
be taken to avoid sacrifice of this wast- 
ing asset by resuming control of pro- 
duction. 
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“But surely such a scheme must be 
preceded by the restoration of, and be 
complementary to, the Singapore Tin 
Market and by free dealings in tin on 
the London Metal Exchange. Only then 
will it be possible for world consumers 
to participate fully and only then will 
the extent of world demand be demon- 
strated by that, the truest, indicator of 
demand, ‘price.’ Without such an in- 
dicator any scheme of control of pro- 
duction, however ably administered, 
can be but a fumbling in the dark.” 

in their weekly report on the Singa- 
pore Rubber Market, issued on Oct. 8. 
Lewis and Peat Ltd., say:— 

“Prices have sagged ‘this week to the 
lowest level (42% cents’ buyers for spot) 
seen for some time, Fairly heavy liqui- 
dation has taken place but offerings 
have been well absorbed on the decline. 
The Netherlands Indies are repurted to 
be under-selling Malaya, and the Unit- 
ed States have partially fulfilled their 
requirements in that market. 

“Every effort is being made by hold- 
ers to put rubber afloat in order to ob- 
tain Marine insurance rather than 
carry large stocks uncovered against 
insurrection. No puplic statement has 
yet been made by the Government or 
the Insurance Companies regarding this 
matter and this continues to cause un- 
easiness in aH sections of the trade. 

“Conflicting reports are being receiv- 
ed regarding Russia’s offer to purchase 
the entire rubber production of Ceylon. 
Opinion is somewhat divided as to 
whether this is ‘bullish’ or ‘bearish’ 
and we are refraining from comment 
until the situation is clarified”. 


SINGAPORE COMPANY REPORT 


Fraser and Neave Ltd., aerated water 
menufacturers, who also act as manag- 
ing agents for Malayan Breweries Ltd., 
the only brewery in Malaya, last week 
issued its report and accounts for the 
year ended June 30. From the share- 
holders’ point of view, an extremely 
satisfactory position is disclosed. 

The net profit for the year, after 
providing an undisclosed amount for 
income tax, depreciation and bad 
debts, and Mal.$16,000 for directors’ 
fees, was $1,479,195. Ordinary share- 
holders are to get a final dividend of 
three cents plus a bonus of six cents, 
making 18 cents for the year, compared 
with 15 cents for the preceding year. 
The dividends are payable less income 
tax. The net profit for the preceding 
year was Malayan $1,033,064. 

While the amount of the provision 
for income tax liability is not disclosed 
the chairman states in a review of ‘the 
company’s progress for the year, cir- 
culated with the accounts, that this 
provision is sufficient to cover the es- 
timated liability for the two fiscal 
years 1948 and 1949. 

Commenting on the report, Fraser 
and Co., stock and _ sharebrokers, a 
firm which was also founded by Mr: 
John Fraser, the founder of Fraser and 
Neave, say in a weekly report on the 
share market:— 

“The chief feature of the week was 
the receipt of. Fraser and Neave’s at- 
tractively printed document in which 
the contents were in keeping with the 
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bright cover. The Board is to be con- 
gratulated on the most satisfactory 
showing for the year which reflects the 
results of energetic management during 
a year of full production in Malaya and 
Siam and embraces the first post-war 
profits from the Java subsidiary. Con- 
solidation and good progress is re- 
ported from all spheres save that of re- 
equipment where orders for new plant 
are still unfilled. But this delay has not 
prevented a forward looking directorate 
planning a new large modern Singa- 
pore factory in pleasing environment 
and to be surrounded by accommoda- 
tion for all classes of employees. These 
fortunate people are already benefit- 
ting from an enlightened policy of 
profit-sharing and provident schemes. 

“For the shareholders a_ profit of 
$1,479,195 was shown after providing 
for income tax Nability covering two 
years. This figure, after allowing for 
the preference dividend, is equal to a 
tax-free 26.8 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital. Thus the distribution on or- 
dinary shares for the year of 18 per 
cent gross, or 14.4 per cent. net, ab- 
sorbs little more than half the profit. 
An exceptionally strong liquid position 
is revealed in the balance sheet with 
net liquid assets, after allowing for 
preference capital, at $4,265,669 or 78.9 
cents per ordinary share.” 

An. objectionable feature of this 
otherwise very satisfactory document 
which offends against the principle of 
good accountancy is the fact that the 
amount reserved for income tax is not 
disclosed and it has been treated as a 
charge before arriving at the net profit 
instead of being a disposal of part of 
that net profit. 

This undesirable system is creeping 
into reports and accounts issued locally 
and is evidently designed to make the 
net profits for the period appear as low 
as possible as in these socialist days 
“big profits” by “big business” is some- 
thing which should be covered up as 
much as possible. 


NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
MALAYA 


An event worth recording occurred 
during the past week when Sir Henry 
Gurney, the new High Commissioner 
for the Federation of Malaya, was in- 
stalled in office before the Legislative 
Council in Kuala Lumpur on Oct. 6. Sir 
Henry was previously Chief Secretary 
for Palestine. Sir Alec Newboult, 
Chief Secretary of the Federation, who 
has been Officer Administering the 
Government, since the tragic death of 
the High Commissioner, Sir Edward 
Gent, in an air crash on July 4, resumes 
his substantive appointment. The Com- 
-missioner-General, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, and the Legislative Council 
placed on record their appreciation of 
the services of Sir Alec during the past 
three months when his courage, fore- 
sight and wisdom, have done much to 
handle . efficiently the terrorist out- 
breaks throughout the Federation. The 
Federation now has a Commissioner of 
Police, who served in a similar appoint- 
ment in Palestine, and 450 British 
members of the Police, who also were 
formerly in Palestitie. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


RICE POSITION IN 


SOUTH EAST ASIA LIAISON OFFI- 
CERS’ MEETING IN SINGAPORE. 


The twenty second meeting of the 
South East Asia Liaison Officers took 
place at the Commissioner-General’s 
Office, Cathay Building, Singapore, on 
October 6th and 7th, and was presided 
over by Mr. R.G. Stone, Acting Head 
of the Commissioner-General’s Econo- 
mic Organisation. Mr. Stone welcomed 
delegates on behalf of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald who could not be present. 

Dealing generally with the rice situa- 
tion in the region he pointed out that 
the shipping programmes presented for 
the consideration of the meeting show- 
ed that by the end of November about 
90% of the 1948 allocation of rice 
from South East Asia will have been 
provided, whereas in 1947 this percen- 
tage was reached only by the end of 
December. The actual amount to be 
shipped during the eleven months of 
1948 was considerably more than that 
in 1947 and consequently the outstand- 
ing percentage to be shipped in Decem- 
ber was a formidable quantity. Never- 
theless it was clear that shipping ar- 
rangements were working well. 

Dealing with the exporting countries 
Mr. Stone said that Siam will have 
declared their full allocation of 700,- 
000 tons of rice for shipment by the 
end of November—a most creditable 
record—and recipient countries hoped 
that there would be further quantities 
for shipmet in December. In Burma, 
both Bassein and Moulmein were ex- 
porting once more and the situation 
was thus improved. However, in view 
of the present difficulties, with which 
the Burma Government is actively 
dealing, the Rice Committee of the 
LEF.C. in Washington had appealed to 
all exporting and importing countries 
concerned to delay shiprnents of rice, 
allocated by them to Europe, until 
January next year. The quantities 
available as the result of this appeal 
would be reallocated to those countries 
which would suffer most from any 
failure by Burma to fulfil completely 
their programme. Mr. Stone spoke of 
the Meeting’s appreciation of the ex- 
cellent job which the Burma authori- 
ties, concerned with rice, had done in 
the face of present circumstances. 

From statements by delegates on the 
rice situation in individual territories 
the following points emerged: 


Burma: 


A total of about 45,600 tons of rice 
had been shipped in August and about 
24,000 tons: of rice and 4,000 tons of 
bran in September. A total of 32,000 
tons was declared for October. There 
is every reason to believe that Burma 
will be able to ship 140,000 tons during 
November and December. There were 
instances of millers wishing to sell 
more freely to the government than in 
the past and, up-to-date, approximately 
1.31 million tons (including paddy, but 
not bran) had been purchased. The 
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total amount of rice shipped so fai 
this year was rather more than 1,082,- 
000 tons. Good progress was being 
made in Burma in the improvement of 
storage and disinfestation methods. 


Ceylon: 


The falling off of rice supplies from 
Burma had created a difficult situation 


in Ceylon. The internal harvest had 
suffered through drought, and _ the 
position was such that it would be 


necessary to have 40,000 tons of rice 
shipped to Ceylon before the end of 
December, exclusive of shipments al- 
ready programmed in order that there 
should be a month’s supplies in hand 
at that time. This was a problem for 
adjustment by the South East Asia 
Rice Pool. Ceylon also asked for in- 
creased flour allocations in order to 
make good any deficit in rice supply. 


Hong Kong: 


Rice had been husbanded in such a 
way that stocks and expected shipments 
for the rest of the year would enable 
the continuance of current ration scales 
well into next year, provided that next 
year’s crop became available for ex- 
port from Burma and Siam at a rea- 
sonable rate early in the vear. 


India: 


The food situation in India had be- 
come extremely grave owing to a big 
drop in the imports of cereals during 
the last two months; and the reduced 
quantities of rice shipped from Burma 
had upset plans. The end of the last 
year’s local crop had been reached and 
vagaries of the weather were affecting 
standing crops. The food situation was 
tense and assistance was needed. 


Indonesia: 


A deterioration in the food position 
and crop difficulties were also reported 
from Indonesia. Urgent internal mea- 
sures were being taken to improve the 
position. 

The representative of Indonesia re- 
ferred to an appeal to his government 
by the late Count Bernadotte for the 
supply of 350 tons of rice and 250 
tons of sugar, in aid of the Palestine 
refugees. Although Indonesia was in 
urgent need of rice, it was considered, 
on humanitarian grounds, that subd- 
ject to the approval of the LE.F.C. in 
Washington, they should comply with 
the request. Provisionally ten per cent 
of the quantity was required and this 
would be saved from home consump- 
tion. 


Malayan Federation and Singapore: 


The scale of issue in Singapore and 
the Malayan Federation remained un- 
changed. The stock and forward 
position was béing very carefully 
followed and it was estimated that 
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the receipt of full balances of al- 
location from Brazil, Australia and 
Siam, with the local crop. already 
purchased by the government, would 
permit a lasting-out of the year and 
a small safety margin carry-over into 
the next year. 


Referring to Burma the delegate 
said he had not mentioned the balance 
of supplies from the source as .owing 
to present difficulties it was felt sup- 
plies could only be estimated as as- 
sured when definite shipment ar- 
rangements were repcrted. However 
he continued “What we have heard 
from the Burmese representative as 
to their export estimate up to the 
end of the year, shows that all ter- 
ritories in S.E. Asia will at least 
realise on a goodly portion of their 
sorely needed balances from _ that 
source, and it was for that reason that 
Malaya looked forward to the con- 
tinued maintenance of the present 
ration scale.” He added: “Careful 
husbandry and the maintenance of a 
rationing system has enabled us_ to 
meet a sudden emergency’ with 
reasonable equanamity of spirit.” 


Continuing, the delegate said “I am 
sure I express the sentiments of all 
the other delegates here when I say 
that the strenuous efforts made by 
Burma under her present difficulties 
to meet her export obligations, call 
for the highest admiration and _ that 
we can only express our. sincere 
thanks for them. 


“Siam hopes to reach her declared 
export figure for 1948 of 700,000 tons 
by the end of November and thus any 
amount delivered in December will 
be additional for the “Pool”. Once 
again I say that we mus} express our 
grateful appreciation to the Siamese 
Government for what they are doing 
en behalf of all of us’. 


In Malaya itself Government pur- 
chases from this year’s crop had reach- 
ed the very satisfactory figure of 
835,000 tons. Plans in the Federation 
for the next season were going rapidly 
ahead under the Department of Agri- 
culture and increased paddy acreages 
were being prepared for cultivation. 
Experiments in mechanical cultivation 
were under way. Cultivators were 
being encouraged to increase yield 
from present acreages by better 
methods of cultivation, provision of 
seeds, and any other assistance that 
could be given to them. It was hoved 


to maintain the cultivation at least 
to the level of the bumper cron of 
1948 and “if nature is kind, increase 
still further our yield”. It was 


also hoved to raise the standard of 
extraction in rice mills by 2% 


North Borneo: 


The rice position is still reasonably 
satisfactory and last year’s local crop 
is not vet completely exhausted. 
Present indications regarding next 
vear’s harvest are that. subject to 


favourable weather conditions. it will 
be good. Further repairs and = re- 
newals to godown accommodation 


are being carried out. 
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MALAYAN FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


By L. Francots Joubert, 


Trade Commissioner for the Union of South Africa 
in the Far East, Singapore, 


The Market for Footwear. 


All persons in Malaya use some 
form of footwear, and factors such as 
climatic conditions, racial groups and 
the influence of tradition and custom, 
income groups and the skill of indl- 
vidual craftsmen have a close bearing 
on the style and choice of materials of 
the types worn, 

With a complexity of races and a 
very wide range of incomes, sales vary 
from oor English footwear to In- 
Gian-pat sandals, and from wooden 
clogs to rubber-soled canvas shoes, 
whilst bespoke shoe-making is an ac- 
tive craft. 

The wearers are Malays. Indians, 
Chinese, Eurasians and Europeans, 
whose incomes range from 8.2/4 a day 
for the lowest-paid labourer to hun- 
dreds of pounds a month in the top 
brackets of commerce, industry,’ rub- 
ber and mining. 

Irrespective of incorne group or race. 
every person in Malaya may be said 
to be a user of one or more types of 
locally-made footwear. and an actual 
or potential wearer of imported shoes. 
Increased earnings and the emergence 
of a better standard of living have 
brought even the labourer into the 


SEAL OEE FREEING: SBE 
Sarawak: 


The rice anu yeneral food position 
remains satisfactory, and the ration 
scale has been maintained. Although 
it was too early to forecast next year’s 
harvest there were indications that 
the area under rice cultivation will 
be as large if not larger than last year. 
Reports point to considerable plant- 
ing activity. Government paddy pur- 
chase for this year had practically 
ceased, but the target of 5,000 tons 
had been exceeded. 


Siam: 


The rice situation continues satis- 
factory. In view of Burma’s difficul- 
ties Siam had advanced availabilities 
into September and October with the 
result that some 90,000 tons were 
available in September for shipment. 

Movement of paddy from up-country 
was being delayed by low water levels 
which affect canal transport. It was 
hoped that with the prospect of the 
coming harvest the remaining stock 
of paddy and rice would soon be ap- 
pearing on the scene. 

“We in Bangkok” a delegate stated, 
“are a little worried about the quan- 
tities of ricé which are still due to be 
shipped to China and for which China 
have not yet arranged shipping”. He 
added “The quantity of glutinous rice 
which is now becoming available in 
Siam will mean that future shipments 
from Siam will include a larger pro- 

rtion of this type of rieé than 

therto this year. 


category of those whu desire imported 
shoes, even if only for wear on more 
formal occasions, 

The following types of footwear are 


worn b Europeans, Eurasi 
Asians i. Matera: sm ie 
(a) In the bighest incorne group: 
High quality imported footwear: 


pecally mace (bespoke) footwea, 
locally-made (factory) sandals 
and shoes; locally-made (factory) 


clogs. 

(b) In the medium income grou 
(e.g. clerks, assistants, email 
businessmen): Medium quality 
imported footwear; locally-made 
footwear as above. 

(c) In the lowest incorne group (e.g. 
labourers, domestic help, esfate 
workers, country folk): Locally- 
made sandals and clogs; locally- 
made shoes (but not habitually). 


Types of Footwear. 


At the bottom of the scale are clogs. 
These ure the everyday wear of the 
labouring class and consist of wooden 
supports. lightly shaped to show sole 
and heel; the wearer pushes his toes 
under a single strap, sorne 2 inches 
broad, which is the only support, his 
heels being free. The wood is of 
medium hardness, and the clogs are 
varnished. They are manufactured in 
small shovs all over the country. They 
are the cheapest form of footwear and 
their main purpose is to protect the 
feet from contact with filth, fungus- 
infested surfaces, and from hook 
worm. They are uncomfortable to 
wear whilst doing heavy work and 
are often discarded when the wearer 
is so engaged. 

Europeans ofte, wear clogs in bath- 
rooms as a protection against wet 
floors and the danger of fungus-infec- 
tion. 

Sandals with rubber soles and cross 
straps, or leather soles and straps. are 
next in vopularity for evervday wear. 
The leather used is verv often of the 
noorest quality and inspection shows 
that the nailed sole often consists of 
scran leather. Rubber sandals are of 
much better workmanship. being 
made in factories as against the back- 
room workshop in which the leather 
sandals are produced. 

Both types are light and comfortable 
and are not uncommonly worn by 
members of the medium and higher 
income groups as bedroom slipners or 
“casual” wear at home. 

Chaplis or Indian sandals are next 
in the price scale. They are nade of 
leather. have sling backs, with onen 
toe. They are not so nonula~ 45 san- 
dals. but find a surprisingly larve ac- 
eentance amongst members of the 
Furonvean community for “casual” and 


“week-end” wear. They are both 
locally manufactured and imported 
from India. 

Shoes are the everyday wear of 


those who can afford them, and are 
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sneer 


owned—often at second hand--also by 
those who normally wear sandals, The 
trend is towards the wearing of shoes 
as the community becomes more so- 
phisticated. There are several distinct 
types, including (a) Rubber soles with 
canvas uppers; (b) leather soleg with 
canvas upper; (c) leather soles with 
fancy textile uppers; and (d) leather 
soles with leather or reptile skin up- 
pore: Stakes characteristic common to 

ness of w 5 
of Pr pee day a #6 and Mgbiness 

oots find no, market save for 5 

‘urposes, @.g. for police, prisons ap 
services and army personnel, ' 


Malayan Footwear Manufacture. 


Malayan footwear ma fe 
fy plea of the vast ma erage gh 
trial undertakings in the country, in 
that factories producing on any’ scale 
are very few, and that the industry is 
fragmented into many thousands of 
small independent family concerns. 

Rubber-soled shoes with canvag up- 
pers, and sandals entirely of rubber, 
are manufactured in factories only. 

One well-known firm of footwear 
manufacturers, with a branch in 
Malaya, produces shoes with rubbe 
soles and leather uppers, leather sole: 
and canvas or leather uppers, in addi- 
tion to the types indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Some of the other 
factories, however, are also planning 
production of shoes with leather up- 
pers. 

Detailed industrial statistics are not 
available, but the output of these fac- 
tories is estimated at M.$6 million per 
annum ($l=s. 2/4). 

Leather shoes, leather sandals, and 
wooden clogs are produced on a large 
scale, but the absence of statistics anc 
the extreme fragmentation of the in- 
dustry into household groups make it 
difficult to hazard an estimate of an- 
nual production. It is, however, ¢s- 
timated that this section of the indus- 
try affords direct employment to seme 
3,000 workers, whilst annual produc- 
‘ion of all types might be as follows:— 

(a) Textile uppers, leather soles: No 
estimate possible; substantial be- 
spoke industry. 

(b) Textile uppers, rubber soles: 2 
million pairs. 

(c) Leather uppers and soles: No 
estimate possible; substantial 
bespoke industry. 

(d) Rubber sandals: 2 miluou pa-zs. 

(e) Leather sandals: No estimate 
possible because of fragmenta- 
tion of industry. Probably up- 
wards of 144 million pairs. 

(f) Clogs: Between 4 and 5 million 
pairs. 

Malayan factories produce the  fol- 
lowing categories of manufactured 
footwear: Men's 75 per cent; wo- 
men’s, 15 per cent.; children’s, 15 per 
cent.; and it ig probable that in the 
bespoke trade women’s shoes account 
for 50 per cent. of the output. 

Except for the products of the 
branch firm referred to above, all lea- 
ther-soled shoes (leather of textile up- 
ac manufactured in Malaya are 

nd made, and practically all are be- 
spoke. The workers are Chinese, and 
they are excellent craftsmen. It is 
probably that the greater part of the 
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output of this industry is in women’s 
shoes, and that the making of men’s 
shoes is confined to special designs or 
fancy skins, copied from illustrations in 
fashion magazines, of shoes not ordin- 
arily imported. The skill of the Chin- 
ese shoemaker in producing a facsimile 
with no more than an illustration to 
guide him, is of no mean order. 


What may be termed standard pat- 
terns in day and evening shoes are 
made for stock in popular sizes, eat 
is usual to find only one pair ° ae 
extreme fashion, made for display an 
copied from an illustration. : 

942, when wages were low 
eT fe es of materials in easy SUP- 
ply, it was common for European we. 
men to have shoes made locally “ 
match gowns, at prices against whic 


It 

ted shoes could not compete. 

aaeipeeinis to have half-a-dozen pairs 

of evening shoes made as nasal 
air 0 

than the price of one. Rh LIRe cciivee bate 


lity shoes. A 
ae eed satisfaction of variety in 


although a pair of locally- 
pee be would not last as long as 
the more expensive imported shoes, 
they could the more easily be discard- 
ed if fashion demanded a change, a 
if they deteriorated in the tropica 
climate. 

This section of the industry is today 
suffering from a shortage of upper and 
fancy leathers, linings and other pro- 
cess. materials. Labour costs have 
risen from three times to five times the 
pre-war rates. There is, therefore, no 
longer as great a difference between 
the prices of imported and of locally 
made shoes. Moreover, the commun- 
ity, both European and Asian, has 
learned during the past five years 
(whether in internment, in Malaya or 
in Europe) the virtue of making 
clothes and footwear last. All these 
factors tend to operate in favour of a 
better-made, better quality imported 
shoe rather than the locally-made 
article. 


Imported Footwear. 


A first classification of imported 
footwear may be made into the needs 
of (a) the Civil Government; (b) the 
Services; and (c) commercial imports. 
Civil Government requirements are 
boots for police, fire services. and pri- 
son services; and rubber boots and 
shoes for special purposes. These re- 
quirements are met by calling for ten- 
ders and samples within specifications, 
while the requirements of the: Services 
are met by demands on the War Office, 
Navy, etc. 


Imports by Countries. 


No import duties are levied on boots 
and shoes entering the Colony of 
Singapore, or the Island of Penang, if 
for consumption on the Island. The 
Malayan Union (excluding Penang) 
levies the following import duties:— 
(a) Boots, bootees, shoes, overshoes, 
slippers and sandals of all descriptions 
and of whatever material, finished or 
unfinished, other than the articles 
specified in the item:— 20% ad. val. 
full, 10% ad. val. preferential duty. 
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(b) Boots, bootees, shoes, slippers 
and sandals of all descriptions made 
wholly or partly of rubber, balata or 
gutta percha (except where the outer 
art of the uppers, apart from stitch- 
ngs, fastenings or ornaments igs made 
entirely of leather or leather and 
elastic):— 50 cents a pair full duty, 10 


cents a pair, pref. duty. 


(c) Rubber soles:— 25 cents a pair 
full duty, 5 cents a pair, pref. duty. 


Imports by countries were as follows 
for 1940 and for the period September 


1946 to March, 1947:—(in dozen 
pairs) :— 
A.—BOOTS AND SHOES, LEATHER. 
Sept., 1946— 
1940. March, 1947. 
United Kingdom 4,918 4,236 
South Africa ... 46 146 
India@enie wenn 6,274 2,069 
Hong Kong ..... 6,974 452 
Switzerland : 50 oa 
United States of 
America ...... 396 _ 
Australia ...... — 1,304 
China: 4,189 = 
Total Imports 23,936 10,648 


of which 788 doz. 


of which 4,310 doz. 
pairs re-exported. 


pairs re-exported. 


in 1940 
B.—BOOTS AND SHOES, OTHER. 
Sept.. 1946— 
1940. March, 1947. 
United Kingdom 316 356 
Indianeer er cae 517 50 
Hongiikong, 50 6,094 179 
China eieok «ans 8,938 706 
Japan: Seti... cae 1,131 — 
Australia... cae _— 100 
Total Imvorts 17,000 1.267 


of which 498 doz. 
pairs re-exported. 


of which 1,166 doz. 
pairs re-exported. 
in 1940. 


C.—RUBBER SHOES (rubber soles, 
fabric uppers, or all rubber.) 


Sept., 1946— 
1940. March, 1947. 


United Kingdom 297 4 
Tndiay Sacre 12,922 2,620 
Hong Kong ..... 44.081 5,016 
Chinas pate ene 13,347 234 
Japan. nese en. 17,044 — 
South Africa ... — 37 
Slama « tacos — me 
Total Imports 87,755 8,038 
Total Exports 101,543 = =12,971 


In regard to imported footwear, the 
trade is very largély in men’s and wo- 
men’s shoes. It was previously — not 
common for European children to re- 
main in the tropics after their seventh 
year, and Eurasian and Asian parents, 
whilst demanding some imported foot- 
wear for their children, were in the 
main content with local manufactures. 
This position has changed substantial- 
ly. There are greater numbers of 
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European children of more advanced 
ears remaining in the country, and 
urasian and Asian families are look- 
ing for shoes of better quality than the 
article which is at present being made 
locally. In both men’s and women's 
shoes the demand is for an _ article 
which is light in weight and which has 


an i fir oe of lightness. It is con- 
sider dangerous to stock extreme 
styles, more especially in women’t 


shoes, since orders may arrive when 
styles have already changed. It is 
worth noting that despite Malaya's re- 
moteness. from large shoe manufactur- 
ing and fashion centres, its women are 
very well-informed, and fashion maga- 
zines from all countries enjoy a wide 
circulation, whilst ultra-fashionable 
styles can be satisfactorily reproduced 
from illustrations by local craftsmen. 


Men’s leather shoes——An English 
last and typically English styles are 
sought by those who want shoes of 
good quality. The more showy styles 
are met by local manufacture. 


Children’s leather shoes.-—English 
lasts and styles also take preference. 
e.g. one-bar, and Oxfords in box and 
willow with light soles and flat heels, 
in sizes up to 13. 


Women’s (and. maids’) leather shoes. 
—The demand is for lightweight soles 
and for light colours and bright com- 
binations of colour. A broad appear- 
ance is disliked. and ornaments and 
decorations should emovhasize slimness. 
Both open and closed toes are povular 
but in the latter a square or “block” 
appearance should be avoided. Open 
backs are vopular in sports or “casual” 
shoes, with wedge and “Dutch” heels 
in sandal models. High heels are 
sought for formal shoes. 

The most vopular shoes amongst the 
masses are those wih vulcanized rub- 
ber soles and canvac unvers. Before 
the war their povularity rested on 
their lishtness’ and cheavress (Hong 
Kong, China, India and Javan. with 
Very chean labour casts. were the 
chief suppliers) and today ‘thev are 
still the most popular with the masses 
for daily wear. 


There is some demand for rubber 
Wellington boots from the merchant 
marine. Fire and Harbour Services. 


while a small market exists f hil- 
dren’s Wellingtons. ae 


Selling Methods. 


The factories market their footwe 
both through their own retail outlets 
and through the general retail trade. 
In regard to imported shoes, the com- 
mon practice is for a_ msnufacturer’s 
agent. who is supplied with a sample 
collection by his principals. to solicit 
crders directly from the larger ° retail- 
ers or from wholesalers. 

There is no retail outlet in Malaya 
In the larger devartment stores. foot- 
Wear {s One small section. Retail aut- 
lets of locaj factoris also sell imnorted 


toys, svorting equipment. hardware 
and miscellaneous rubber manufac- 
tures. The ordinarv retailer stocks 


footwear as one article among many 
other local and imnorted lines. in a 
shop which may have an area no 
larger than 15ft. by 25 ft. The rnaker 
of bespoke shces stocks curios, furni- 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


CHINESE CURRENCY MARKETS 


The financial situation in China has 
further deteriorated durin the week 
under review. The decline fh the value 
of “gold” yuan has progressed with 
Breat speed. Confusion and dismay 
are in evidence everywhere. 

Public anger with the incompetent 
and contr ap bureaucratic authorities 
are mounting and many highly placed 
foreign and Chinese residents in Can- 
ton told the writer last week that riots 
must’ be expected and a change of gov- 
ernment is absolutely inevitable. 

It is impossible to exa gerate the 

ravity of the economic situation in 

hina; the recurrent crises have under- 
mined completely what little confidence 
there had been in the ability of the 
Nanking authorities to bring stability 
to the hard-pressed people and the 
tired and exhausted country. 


All over China commodity prices 
soared and shortages of essential food- 
stuffs were causing alarm in most 
cities. The controls of the Government 
cannot be enforced in spite of an un- 
precedented terror raging especially in 


Shanghai and the adjacent vities. A. 
rests and detentions multiply from day 
to day und the impression gains ground 
that there is a real war on between the 
Chinese authorities in the Shanghai 
area and the people, high and low rich 
and poor. 

The events of the last two weeks 
signify the further disintegration of au- 
thority, almost complete loss of public 
confidence in the National Government 
of China, absence of cooperation of the 
public with the totalitarian authority 
at Nanking, and the advent of political 
changes of far reaching consequence, 

Hongkong Market:—The most seri- 
ous threat to Nanking was considered 
here the advance of the Communist 
armies in North China and the defec- 
tion of Kuomintang officials, National- 
ist troops and their commanders. All 
hope which might have been entertain- 
ed by the more inexperienced obser- 
vers—that is to say inexperienced in 
things Chinese—has gone for good. 

The fate of the new yuan is now 
held to be not different from the old 
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ture and linens, or may make leather 
cases and reptile-skin bags as well as 
shoes. 

Important elements—knowledge of 
the footwear trade, and positive sales- 
manship and display—are therefore 
lacking. The customer is given what 
he asks for, or chooses for himself in 
the very small shops where sandals 
and clogs are on display in heaps and 
ktunches, and there the matter ends. 
There is no doubt that sales of import- 
ed footwear would improve if there 
were more positive selling by shop- 
keepers and.employees who could ex- 
pound the advantages of the article 
made in a modern factory. 

One result of the foregoing is that 
dealer aids are uncommon enough to 
attract notice whenever they are dis- 
played. They could be used in much 
greater degree without the stage being 
reached where they would no longer 
be noticed, but can hardly be econo- 
mically providei where each retailer 
requires a special name for the shoes 
he stocks. 


Whether the maker’s representative 
in Malaya is a manufacturer’s agent or 
a merchant house, the extreme frag- 
mentation of the local industry and of 
retail outlets means that the manufac- 
turer, having proved his ability to 
meet the market’s requirements in de- 
sign, weight and colour, must be pre- 
pared to make small variations in 
ornamentation, stitching, etc., and to 
stamp each slightly varied shoe with a 
different name for every retailer. Each 
shop desires exclusiveness, and stamps 
its bespoke shoes with its name; simi- 
larly it looks for exclusiveness in the 
name of the imported shoe it stocks, 
even though it knows that other re- 
tailers are receiving stocks from the 
same source. Alternatively, the manu- 
facturer must be prepared to embark 
on a sustained and aggressive publi- 


city sampaign to bring the name of 
his product to th public’s notice. _ 

It is worth noting that English 
manufacturers have a distinct advant- 
age over the Dominions by reason of 
the fact. that the great majority of 
Europeans hail from England, and 
thus prefer English shoes. Further- 
more, European, Eurasian and Asian 
members of the public buy and read 
English periodicals, with the result 
that an advertisement placed in Eng- 
land is valuable in Malaya also. The 
Dominions, on the other hand, receive 
no added value from their advertise- 
ments in Dominion periodicals. 

There is a good market for high 
quality shoes of acceptable appearance, 
fittings and lasts. 

The cheap market for vulcanized 
rubber-soled shoes is in the hands of 
China and Hong Kong but there is a 
limited market for high-grade tennis 
shoes. 

There is a good market for “casual” 
shoes and better class sandals in the 
women’s footwear trade, and the mar- 
ket for children’s imported footwear is 
improving. 

The bulk of the medium quality 
trade is in sales to Chinese, and there 
are seasonal variations in volume, 
coincident with festivals. The biggest 
sales are at the Chinese New Year; and 
stocks should be available by the mid- 
dle of January at the latest. There- 
after sales fall off until the festivals of 
the Seventh and Eighth Moons, in 
August and September. 

Although the demand is for English 
shoes, United Kingdom manufacturers 
are experiencing the greatest difficulty 
in filling orders, and appear to be fully 
engaged for six months. Shoes to 
match English medium quality and 
high quality footwear will therefore 
find ready acceptance if manufactur- 
ers can make early and regular de- 
liveries. 


uan (CN$). Dealers in yuan were re- 
luctant to buy except if a purchase 
order was already on the books. Sell- 
ing pressure from Shanghai and other 


Chinese cities was strong. 


Yuan notes arrived here in large 
quantities but it proved difficult to_dis- 
pose of them. Even the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was sending into Hongkong 
very large amounts in yuan notes but 
it was not disclosed for what purposes 
these notes were sent here. Further 
arrivals of yuan notes, under Chinese 
official permit, are expected for the 
next week. Pen 

All sales in yuan notes are conducte 
at the unofficial rate, thus the Chinese 
Government, through its agents, also 
has to sell yuan notes at the prevailing 
discount (38 to 69% below the parity). 
The authorised exchange banks in we 
Colony do not buy yuan notes and ad- 
vise Clients to proceed to the numerous 
exchange shops. 

Highest & lowest rates last 
(per Chinese yuan in HK$) :— 


igh Low Depreciation 
a against parity 


week 


0.82 0.41 381%4--6914 % 
0.51 0.24 6134—82 %o 
0.76 0.40 43 —70 % 


Notes ; 
TT Shanghai 
TT Canton .. 


sfers 
Highest & lowest rates for trans 

(PT or D/D) were respectively ; on 
Swatow 0.78—0.38; on Amoy 0.80—0.40. 


in the local native exchange 
ieee Shanghai Yuan 2,780,000; 
on Canton Yuan 4,380,000; on Swatow 
Yuan 1,810,000; on Amoy Yuan 2,570,- 
000. Unrecorded transfers were estim- 
ated to be in excess of the recorded 
figures. Yuan notes were sold for a 
total 1,058,000. 

New York free exchange market:— 
Against a nominal quotation of 25% to 
254% US cents per Chinese yuan sales 
were effected, on a small scale, at rates 
between 6 to 10 cents. The deprecia- 
tion of the yuan in,New York amount- 
ed last week to about 70% (parity 25 
US cents). 

Efforts were made in Nanking to at- 
tract overseas Chinese capital but in 
view of the serious deterioration in 
China’s economy no interest is evinced 
among America’s Chinese to consider 
investing their earnings in China. 


On the contrary, there are increas- 
ing numbers of Chinese who are most 
anxious to get out of their harassed 
country and they are willing to pay a 
fortune if they can obtain a Chinese 
passport. To return from countries 
where security and order prevail) to the 
cauldron which is China today appears 
ta overseas Chinese as fantastic as the 
ever changing restrictive regulations 
and punitive actions taken by the Chin- 
ese National Government. 


Shanghai Markets:—Fear and terror 
veign but no good results were achiev-- 
ed last week when all prices skyrocket- 
ed, commodities disappeared and the 
dissatisfaction and anger of the people 
rose to such extent that disturbances 
were generally anticipated. 
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The mounting economic restrictions 
and aggressive interference by the au- 
thorities in the private affairs of the 
citizen met with bitter resentment. The 
freedom of the individual has been, by 
emergency decrees from on _ high, 
severely repressed so that China of to- 
day can be ri ee called a police state 
of the worst kind. 


In spite of the threat of death sen- 
tence and exemplary punishments met- 
ed out to merchants and dealers, black 
market operations continued although 
under the cloak of great secrecy, Exact 

uotations could not be obtained but 
the following are the week’s highest & 
lowest rates as recorded by exchange 
dealers in Shanghai; — 


High Low Appreciation 
yuan yuan against parity 


Gold, per oz 1,000 580  290—400% 
US note .,, 20 li 175—400 % 
HK note ... 4 2 167—433% 


Traveller cheques, personal cheques 
on foreign places, TT on New York 
were traded at a premium over the 
bank note prices, 


The gold cross rate moved around 
US$50--53, and the HK$ crossrate was 
on the average US$173%4 (about 5% 
lower than the unofficial US note price 
in Riongkong), 


Canton Markets:— Black markets 
are rather freely operating again; goods 
are available only at the black market 
and at prices which are several hun- 
dred per cent higher than the official 
ceiling prices decreed on August 19. 

In a personal survey conducted last 
week by the writer in Canton the 
active operation of black markets in 
commodities and in foreign exchange 
was witnessed. Everybody who was 
interviewed in Canton revealed ex- 
treme anger at the olficial controls and 
the terroristic methods employed to 
keep the prices down. 


Confidence in the merits of the yuan 
has now been abandoned and the peo- 
ple who surrendered their holdings in 
gold, silver, HK$, US$ to the Chinese 
Government are openly denouncing the 
Government; the small investors have 
been hardest hit as they lose, provided 
that the depreciation of the yuan does 
not progress further — which is 
course unlikely, already about 62% 
of their savings’ value (HK$1 was com- 
pulsorily converted into Yuan 0.75 but 
the current black market pays about 
Yuan 2). 


Many outspoken “converters” regard 
themselves as victims of the ruthless 
Government policy which apparently 
aims at the impoverishment of the 
masses, and they call the conversion, 
which was accompanied by dire threats 
dangling the possible death sentence 
before the reluctant converters, nothing 
less than a gigantic fraud and decep- 
tion, 


Highest & lowest rates of last 
week:— 
High Low 
Gold, per tael ... HK$ 317 306 
HK notes -......- Yuan 2.50 132 
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The gold price moved either at yt! 
with Hongkong or was some HK&2 
higher thus not inducing imports from 
Macao or the Colony. 


Business in HK notes is_ restricted 
only by the reluctance on the part of 
holders who under present conditions 
change only small amounts into yuan. 
Some transactions last week were re- 
ported as high as Yuan 2.70 per HK$, 


US DOLLAR MARKETS 


There was a slight drop in the rates 
for US$ on the unofficial market which 
was caused by the temporarily satisfied 
gold importers’ requirements and a de- 
clining merchant demand, The pro- 
tracted US West Coast maritime strike 
has resulted in re-placing of orders in 
other countries, mostly in the sterling 
area, but several hard currency coun- 
tries from where imports are practical- 
ly only available if financed ii US$ 
have also received larger orders from 
local importing houses which, to some 
extent, should make up for the decline 
in American import contracts. 

The deteriorating conditions inside 
China have not only brought the move- 
ment of commodities to almost a stand- 
still but also restricted the undeclared 
export of gold bullion from Macao and 
here to China. Gold importing native 
banks and their foreign buying agents 
are therefore unable to increase the 
volume of treasure trade. Supply of 
gold is plentiful so that in case of an 
early resumption of larger re-exports 
of gold either to China or to other 
countries in the Far East, the local free 
market rate for TT New York should 
remain on the firm side. 

Overseas Chinese remitters may, .af- 
ver the fiasco of the “gold” yuan, direct 
more if not all of their remittances 
through Hongkong which is a rate de- 
pressing factor. NHowever, during the 
next two months the inward remit- 
tances from this source are not expect- 
ed to increase much over the current 
level. ; 

A decisive role in the local US$ mar- 
ket will be played by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment who through their financial 
agents (not necessarily the Central 
Bank of China) are in a position to 
steady the market. The holdings of the 
Nanking Treasury in HK$, resulting 
from the more or less voluntary con- 
versions of the people’s savings, con- 
ducted as from August 23 with conspi- 
cuous success, have been reported in 
local native banks’ circles as_ partly 
transferred to the Colony. These HK$ 
funds are expected to be converted, be- 
low a rate of HK$5.33, into TT New 
York as has been the case already a 
fortnight ago. Officially, the Central 
Bank of China denied that they were 
connected with- such conversions but 
the fact that an agent of the National 
Government has been selling HK$ and 
buying free funds in New York in the 
ene reap market cannot be contra- 

icted. ‘ 


The problem of the disposal of the 
KK notes now in the possession of the 
Chinese Government is engaging the 
attention of the market since several 
weeks; an amount of approx. HK$60 
million has been “earned” by the Chin- 
ese Treasury from the people’s surren- 
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der of Hongkong currency in the Can- 
ton area alone. Since purchases of es- 
pecially military supplist in the pe 
area may prove to be less simple an 

such shipments cannot be effected with 
the promptness of American munition 
plants, the conclusion that a large por- 
tion of the HK notes will be converted 
into US$, at the unofficial exchange 
market rate, appears logical. 


Highest & lowest rates last week 
(per US$100, in HK$): — 

High Low 

OB i navatepicatnt mmanatane 532% 527 

Notte f adoue ats Weer eae 541 529 


18.418, low). 

Highest & lowest local cross rates:—- 
US$3.0034—US$2.946, 

Zurich quoted U.K. resident account 
sterling around US$2.64/2.68, while the 
free New York market transacted un- 
official sterling around 2.70. Pound 
notes in New York sold between 2.68 
to 2,75. 

Sales in the local market last week 
(in thousands of US$):— 


October TT Drafts Notes 
1 ee ecu ation aaron 182 91 48 
MPR ters rns one 280 102 60 
Le Atere chieitess tone 300 93 42 
LA see tatat Se 192 118 67 
Thy Gayle hatere neces 326 104 67 
pA: ee pees Poe 173 85 46 


1,453 593 330 

Total sales: —US$2,376,000. Monday, 

Oct. 11, having been a public holiday, 

the activity in the native market was 
low. 


GOLD MARKETS 


Highest & lowest rates last week:— 


High Low 
TaelsinvHICSw. .crrciee 318%, 30434 
Tael, cross, US$..." 58% 57% 
Oz cross" USSainer ee 48.3 47.1 


: Transactions in the local gold mar- 
<et:— 

Spot, inside Exchange Society, 6,610 
taels; spot, outside market, 43,760; for- 
ward, on delivery, 425,480; forward, on 
margin settlement, 547,370 taeis. 

With an easy undertone and the de- 
pressing reports from China where the 
yuan continued to topple, the local gold 
market anticipated even lower rates 
than actually were chalked up. The 
movement of bullion in and out of the 
Colony, and the prospects of sales to 
China, have determined last week’s 
rates. 2 

There should continue an easy ten- 
dency in view of the fact that imports 
into Macao are to assume larger pro- 
portions in the current week, after a 
short period of sluggishness, and that 
outport demand cannot yet be expected 
to improve much. Although the yuan 
depreciation is stimulating fresh de- 
mand for gold the purchasing power of 
the people in China has further dectin- 
ed and exports from China have be- 
come extremely difficult. 


Trading Reports for the week:— 

Monday, Oct. 11:—As it was a bank 
holiday only some small private busi- 
ness was transacted at $317%4, high, 
and 3154, low. 
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HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
(In H.K. dollars) 
Gold Chinese Yuan U.S. Dollar 
per tael Silver Notes T.T. Shanghai T.T. Canton T.T. New York 
October High Low ‘per tael| High Low High Low High Low Note Draft High Low 
12 pia tcapinis 318%, 31434 4.20 0.82 0.73 0.51 0.50% 0.76 0.72 5.32 5.41 5.43 5.41 
ee a 315% 312%4 4.20 0.71 0.58 0.51 0.50 0.62% 0.61% 5.31 5.38 5.40% 5.38% 
14 Per oe 315% 308% 4.20 0.59 0.48 0.33 0.24 0.48 0.40 5.31 5.32 5.3914 5.3544 
LS Ree ora 310% 304% 4.20 0.56 0.41 0.30 0.30 0.48 0.47 5.31 §.31 5.36 §.32 
NOs male Gh xd- 308 306% 4.18 0.62 0.49 0.39 0.36 0.59 0.55 5.29 5.31 5.344% 5.34 
BANK 
ee Ee | FATES GAR ERS. 100) 1,000 taels to Haiphong. _ About 5,000 
taels were absorbe y anghai an 
Nica, Canad. Malay. Pound Gantaniiutestorsinnoees 
p their pos- 
October Piastre Guilder Baht Peso’ dollar dollar note sessions in the Colony. The local orna- 
1 mental consumption is always account- 
ccc: dha SRE BE BL TBE TR Rights several natared tae per week 
iad ae reise igen" Seg’ ase 256 4.85: 178i) 39.60, . Soi DOR ee 
TS, oie Se 10.60 36% 256 255 459 1.78% 13.60 Eee ot poidentih tube ee ate 
25. f ; 4 i iz i 
1Ba Sam, aout 3 10% 36.40 25.60 2.55 4.58 1.77% 13.60 taels a week. Shipinents to South China 
are difficult to explore these last few 
weeks. However, much gold has been 
nies pie from pert to cenipn 
. whic act was responsible for e 
Curb Markets of Shanghai and Canton emptying of the vaults of gold dealers 
in Macao during the last 8 weeks. 
Shanghai Canton Imports from Macao _ received last 
week in Hongkong were slightly over 
Gold per oz. US$ HK$ Gold per tael HK$ 10,000 taels. 
in Yuan in in HK$ In 
October High Low Yuan Yuan] High Low Yuan SILVER MARKETS 
112° gig herae ee ae 650 580 12. i 317 316 1.50 _ With New York and London remain- 
TOIT «he Ssiocle o ss 650 B00 1 00 300 315 312% 1.55 ing at respectively 77% US cents and 
TA ae, Meee So: 950 850 18.00 3.25 316 310 2.00 47d. (spot & forward) the local market 
Diba, Sia) stewie 5 Wah 1,000 900 19.00 3.50 308 306 ~—-.2.40 was steady. Exporters should realise 
he oe ee 800 750 15.0C 2.70 309 307% 1.80 at present quotations about HK$3.85 


Tuesday, Oct. 12:—Opening & clos- 
ing rates 318—31434. On the fictitious 
forward market the change over 
favoured the sellers at the interest rate 
of 10 HK cents per tael. Throughout 
the week the change over rate contin- 
ued in favour of sellers. 

Imports were resumed in Macao and 
the depleted stocks there, only two 
months ago over % million ozs but now 
almost nil, were expected to fill up. 
The larger orders placed during the 
last 2 weeks are on their way to Macao 
which development had a_ depressive 
effect on the market. 

Wednesday, Oct. 13:—Opening and 
closing 314%.—314%; change over 7 
cents. The unloadings of gold from 
“Catalina” flying boats in Macao pro- 
ceeded and the vaults of the premier 
gold dealer in the Portuguese Colony, 
Tai Fong (Tak Kee), again accommo- 
dated several tens of thousands of 
taels. Simultaneous with the unload- 
ings in’ Macao the demand from South 
China and other Far Eastern markets 
ae es TT New York also weaken- 

Thursday, Oct. 14:—Opening & clos- 
ing 31434—308%4; change over 7 cents. 
The bears had a good day as every- 
thing conspired in their favour. 

The alarming conditions in China 
were anxiously discussed and general 
disapproval of the high-handed and 
menacing methods resorted to by the 
Nanking authorities was heard. 


Friday, Oct. 15:—Opening & closing 
20714—307%; change over 8 cents. The 
lowest price for the week was reached: 
304%. With the TT New York rate at 
533 and the confirmed reports about 
next week’s arrivals of a further 70,000 
ozs in Macao, bulls commenced to liqui- 
date which move was partly offset by 
profit-taking purchases. 

Saturday, Oct. 16:—Opéning & clos- 
ing 30614—307; change over 4 cents. 
The recovery ofl the yuan price, short 
lived as it will prove to be, had a rate 
steadying effect but nobody is now ex- 
pecting a better Chinese off-take. The 
pauperisation of the masses—buying in 
the aggregate large amounts of gold— 
has far advanced in China thanks to 
the civil war and the policy of regula- 
tion and restriction pursued by the 
Nanking authorities. In the afternoon 
miarket the rate showed some strength 
at 307%. 


Trading Position: — 


Of the total weekly spot sales the 
largest portion always goes into the 
portfolios of operators and thus never 
leaves the Colony. These interest hedg- 
ing operations usually account for 30,- 
000 taels per week as it was the case 
also during the week ending Oct. 16. 

About 24,000 taels were exported last 
week from here or went into the vaults 
of buyers in Hongkong. Among the 
principal exports figured:—2,500 taels 
to Bangkok, 2,000 taels to Singapore, 


per fine oz of silver (ie. after selling 
to H.K. Exchange Control 25% of their 
US$ proceeds at the official banks’ buy- 
ing rate and disposing of 75% ‘of their 
proceeds in New York on the local free 
exchange market). 

The current price per oz, fob Hong- 
kong, is HK$3.44 to 3.46. Considering 
freight, insurance, refining charges in 
the U.S. for local silver bars and coins, 
and the U.S. Treasury participation in 
the profits realised from silver sold in 
America (which is 50% of the net pro- 
fit), local exporters are not earning 
much. Interest charges have also to be 
considered as it usually takes from 2 
to 3 months after the local silver dealer 
has purchased hig cargo, shipped it to 
New York and obtained his proceeds. 
Silver exports have to be financed by 
local commercial and native banks as 
the opening of Letters of Credit in the 
bullion trade is not customary. 

Silver transactions last week:— 
92,000 taels (in bars), ,$14,000 worth of 
dollar coins, and $146,000 worth of 20 
cents coins. 

During the week, prices were practic- 
ally unchanged; Bar Silver at 4.20 per 
tael, Dollar Coins at 2.68—2.71 per coin 
and Twenty-cents Coins at 2.044—- 
2.07%% per five coins. Trading was 
small, and imports were reduced, only 
about 5,000 ounces in coins from Macao 
and Canton were reported. 

The Chinese Government has an- 
nounced a scheme to mint silver coins 
at denominations of half gold yuan, 
weighing 6.6742 grammes each and con- 
taining 88% silver and 12% copper. 
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The minting and circulating of these 
coins in the near future is however very 
doubtful for according to the standard 
of these coins and the present silver 
prices, their value would be very near 
to the link of Yuan to United States 
Dollars. As the Yuan depreciated by 
more than 50%, the release of these 
coins would only be a gift of the Gov- 
ernment, moreover, its stock of silver 
is much too small and it is unlikely that 
the Government will be obtaining a sil- 
ver loan from the United States. 


PLATINUM TRADE AND PLATINUM 
MARKETS 


»Business last week moved within 
narrow limits; while demand _ particu- 
larly from Shanghai sources remains 
unsatisfied and prices are on the up 
and up the stocks here at present are 
very small and new metal has not yet 
arrived. Japanese stocks of platinum 
have recently been depleted and new 
imports are difficult to arrange. Supply 
from and via London appears however 
te be assured so that the market should 
in the near future be in a position to 
transact larger quantities. 

Total sales during the week under 
review are estimated at 300 taels most 
ot it having been sold at $535 to 54( 
per tael. Some Shanghai demand was 
satisfled by the firm of Lui Hing Hop, 
Dealers obtained offers from New York 
at US$90.30 per oz of 99'14% fineness 
which rate corresponds to about HK$ 
r85 per tael, 


Trading in Platinum 


_,With the free flow of gold and silver 
China has never segarded platinum as 
a precious metal in the same light as 
gold and silver and it is only during 
the last few weeks that this greyish- 
white metal has been strongly enquired 
for by local investors as a safeguard 
under the present uncertain economic 
conditions. Platinum in Europe and 
the United States has always command- 
ed an appreciative value for its useful- 
ness in the chemical and mechanical 
trades apart from its common uses in 
the manufacturing of jewellery for the 
luxury trade. 

For the purpose of meeting local de- 
mand, sheets or slabs of 1/8” thickness 
in two, five and ten ounces stamped 
with smelters’ chop are now available 
on the market. Fineness and weight 
are also stamped thus safeguarding in- 
terested parties from buying impure 
platinum which has been seen in Hong- 
kong and which was of Japanese origin. 
The price of platinum varies consider- 
ably, it follows political events and in- 
dustrial demands. The U.S.S.R. holds 
the largest amount of platinum and 
practically controls it. Smaller quant- 
ities are obtainable from South Ameri- 
ean countries, Australia and South 
Africa and also Burneo, being mostly 
alluvial deposits. Osmium, irridium, 
palladium and rhodium have been dis- 
covered and isolated from platinum. 

Platinum with a minimum of 10% 
irridium content commands higher 
prices especially in the jewellery trade. 
London, New York, Paris, Brussels are 
the important world platinum centres. 
Supplies have been limited and indica- 
tion of prices are as follows:— 


New York US$92/95 per fine oz. 
Paris Frs.800,00 per kilo 
London £27.10.0. per oz. 
Brussels Frs.125,000 per kilo 


Gold and silver have had their era 
especially for purposes of coinage but 
cutside the use of silver in industry the 
use and price of gold remain an un- 
solved problem. Gold mines have in- 
creased their output and gold has found 
a ready market at prices based largely 
on political events. Platinum with its 
limited production and general indus- 
trial uses has lined itself to industrial 
diamonds of which today the United 
States are holding large stocks. 

The great value that platinum as a 
precious metal possesses, its high melt- 
ing point and its resistance to chemical 
action will soon place this metal on the 
priority list in most industries. 


DIAMOND TRADING AND MARKET 
CONDITIONS 


Local diamond importers have been 
very active in filing their applications 
for Import Licences at the Exchange 
Control Office since the regulations 
governing the importation of diamonds 
into Hongkong were amended on Oct. 
12, Previous to that date the local 
market was the scene of a good deal 
of activity, the demand being mostly 
for large stones above 5 carats for 
which diamonds the prices ranged from 
$1,700 to $3,000 per carat, 

Last week the market has been very 
irregular, enquiries from Shanghai 
buyers being few due, no doubt, to the 
sudden drop in the “gold” yuan. Large 
sizes however are still enquired for but 
at a somewhat lower price than pre- 
viously. Small sizes have been neglect- 
ed entirely but a revival is expected 
before the end of this month. By that 
time large shipments from abroad are 
expected. 

The early demand for large stones 
is considered as being mainly for in- 
vestment purposes, the seasonal trade 
having not yet commenced. 

Chinese jewellers here have had a 
very good time during the current 
month and prices obtained from local 
and outport customers were on the 
average 10 to 20% over the August 
level. Blue-white and first grade white 
South African stones sold around $2,200 
to 3,500 per carat. In Shanghai dia- 
mond prices were however some 20 to 
30% over local prices which was a con- 
sequence of the stepped up inflation of 
the Chinese yuan and the anxiousness 
of the people to get rid of their new 
currency before it further depreciated. 

Shanghai diamond dealers were able 
tc obtain considerably more for their 
stones than they would have received 
in New York. All good stones are now 
cleared out of the Shanghai market and 
also Hongkong dealers are carrying un- 
usually small stocks. 

New orders, for the China market, 
have been placed in South Africa and 
to a smaller extent in Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam and even in New York. While 
in 1946 and 1947 a large amount of 
diamonds moved through Hongkong 
destined for sale in the U.S. (on ac- 
count of the exchange profit derived 
from the difference in the official and 
unofficial sterling cross rates) this trade 
has come to a complete stop and some 
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first rate stones are now procured in 
New York for eventual disposal in 
Shanghai, New York cutters, who im- 
port rough stones duty free usually 
from or via London, are selling what 
they regard as 2nd or 8rd quality but 
which is still in the Far East ist grade. 
Sales of polished stones from Tel- 
Aviv are expected to be resumed soon 
as communications between Israel and 
the Far East, via America, are un- 
impeded by the Arab blockade. The 
diamond industry of Israel is among 
the leading ones in the world, a result 
of the emigration of many cutters from 
Holland and Belgium to Tel-Aviv. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


The Indochina piastre market suffer- 
ed a shock when the official Franc de- 
valuation was made public. The new 
French franc rates are 264 per US$ and 
1,060 per £ (against previously 214 and 
864 respectively) which amounts to a 
depreciation of about 18%. 

Since the piastre is linked to the 
france (17 frs per piastre) the official 
rate of the Indochina currency is bound 
to be quoted equally lower. The un- 
official rate of the piastre may similar- 
ly be affected. Last week’s highest & 
lowest unofficial piastre rates: HK$11— 
10.05. 


Sales in the local native market last 
week (in millions of piastres):—spot, 
inside Exchange, 3.94; spot, outside 
market, 5.02; forward sales 7.67. 

The highest and lowest rates for baht 
and Nica guilders were respectively :— 
25.70—25.60; and 36.60—26.10. 


Sales of Nica guilders totalled last 
week 254,000. 


CHINESE YUAN CONVERSION 
RATES 


Chinese official conversion rates for 
bullion and foreign erchange: — 


Gold CN$ 
Yuan millions US$ 
Gold Or ae 200 ~=600 50 


(weight of one gold yuan has heen fix- 
ed at 0.22217 gram) 


Silver, 1 oz ... 3 9 0.75 
Silver $ coin ... 2 6 G50 
Gold CN$_ crossrate 
Yuan millions US$ 
USS ho casgeers 4 12 
PS ee, ae 12 36 3 
HRS Signy. 0.75 2% 0.18% 
(HK $533) 
Rupee 1... 0.90 2.7 0.22% 
Swiss fr. 1°. 1 3 0.25 
Chinese official parities for Hong- 
kong dollar;— 
) 
Gold CN$ Hongkong 
Yuan millions dollar 
0.75 24 1 
1.0 3 1,333 
0.333 1 0.44433 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


During the week, Oct. 12 to Oct. 15, 
the market followed the lines of the 
preceding weeks. Interest throughout 
the period was at a low ebb, which ac- 
counted for the exceptional dullness 
and the tapering volume. 

The slow but steady recoveries of 
major stock markets abroad had no 
effect on the local trend. Caution ap- 
peared to remain the dominant key- 
note. Operators showed no inclination 
to emerge from the sidelines. 

A scrutiny of the Felix Ellis price 
Index reveals the present price level 
tc be below that ruling on April 1, 1947. 
Since then the earnings of the majority 
of Companies are known to be higher. 
Accounts for the current year’s working 
are generally expected to disclose 
larger profits derived through material 
expansion and completion of rehabilita- 
tion programmes. Most of these im- 
provements entailed substantial capi- 
tal outlay which are now bearing fruit. 


As a consequence the ratio of yield 
to market price increases on every de- 
cline in price of a dividend paying 
stock. At prevailing prices the aver- 
age yield, based on dividend expecta- 
tions for this year’s working, is com- 
puted at over 7% per annum. Actual 
and prospective yield is the important 
basic factor determining market values. 
Yet, judging by the market’s action, it 
would seem to have no bearing at the 
present time. But, in the opinion of 
observers, it should not be disregarded. 
Ere long it will operate to halt the 
drop, and thus cause a rally or sharp 
upswing. 

Total sales reported amounted to 
26,549 shares of an approximate value 
of $34 million, a decrease of $34 million 
compared with the previous week. 

The Felix Ellis Price Index based on 
the closing prices of twelve representa- 
tive active local stocks stood at 137.53 
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for a loss of .60 compared with the pre- 
ceding period. Day-by-day his averages 
were: Oct. 12, 138.07; Oct. 13, 137.79; 
Oct. 14, US7.715 Oct. 15; 1siib3: 

The High and Low for 1947 were 
155.82 and 123.88 respectively. The 
High for 1948 was 148.68. 


Business Done 


Insurance: Union 780, 775. 

Docks & Godowns: H.K. & K. 
Wharfs Old @ 134, 130; New @ i130, 
1271%%; H.K. Docks @ 27%, 27%; S’hai 
Docks @ 19%. 


Hotels & Lands: H.K. Hotels @ 
14.20, 14%, 14.15; Lands @ 66, 65: 


S’hai Lands @ 6, 6.19, 5.90. 

Utilities: Trams @ 20, 19.80; Star 
Ferries @ 126; Lights Old @ 20.20. 20, 
19.90, 20; H\K. Electrics @ 3744, 37%. 
37. 3614, 36%, 36, 35%. 

Industrials: Cements @ 38; Dairy 
Farms Old @ 41; Watsons Old «@ 51. 


Stores: China Emporium @ 914; 
Wing On Co. @ 85. 
Cottons: Ewos @ 15%, 1644. 
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BRISTLE EXPORTS POSITION IN TSINGTAO 


Declared exports of Tsingtao black 
bristles from Tsingtao, during the 
month of July are shown in Table 1, 

Local exporters state that most 
stocks could be sold profitably in the 
United States, since they have been 
purchased at lower prices during the 
past serveral months; local dealers 
hoard their supplies, however, as their 
main source of security for bank loans 
and as protection against currency de- 
vreciation (be it CN$ or “gold” yuan). 
Bristles may be hoarded lawfully and 
have a high value-bulk ratio. 

fsingtao quotations for the 55-case 


assortment rose during July from 
CN$35 million per old catty (1.38 
pounds). The price situation is sum- 
marised in table 2. 

As is evident in Table 2, prices 


generally increased during July, but 
quotations in United States dollars, 
both at the “export rate” (combined 
open-market rate and exchange certi- 
ficate premium) and, to an even greater 
degree, at the black-market rate, vary 
in an erratic manner paralleling the 
fluctuating conditions in the financial 
market. 

Arrivals from Communist-held areas 
continue, although in decreasing 
amounts. The estimated total for July 
was 1,:0@ pounds of both raw and 
crudely dressed cargo. The Communist 


Authorities apparently allow relative- 
ly free movement to dealers and their 
cargoes, although regular shinments 
have been upset by the conflict, 

It has been reported by reliable 
bristle dealers that large-scale pur- 
chasing activities recently have been 
undertaken by companies closely con- 
nected with Chinese government banks. 
By paying much more than the cur- 
rent market price, and in some in- 
stances even paying in United States 
dollars, these organisations can dislodge 
hoarded stocks presumably for export 
abroad. 

Dressing activities continue, and 
there are 159 to 200 skilled dressers in 
Tsingtao. Some factories are arranging 
for skilled workers to leave Com- 
munist areas for Tsingtao. Despite re- 
ports to the contrary, very few new 
dressers are being trained at the pre- 
sent time. The training period re- 
quires more than 1% years during 
which time one experienced dresser 
ean train only two new workers. It 
is a costly process, and, moreover, the 
raw material is so valuable that the 
factory owners do not want to risk 
the usual losses which accompany a 
training program. 


Current stocks in Tsingtao are 
estimated at 300 to 400 cases, including 
3 or 4 full 55-case assortments. 


Table I: Declared exports of Tsingtao black bristles from 
Tsingtao during July, 1948. Table 2: Tsingtao 
(price and value in United States currency) 
Price 
Sizes Quantity per Total 
Pounds Pound value 
Date 
AN Gm UO OL Meier site. (ban tncnveeor W512 $5.22 $7,892 
dpe lLO) AO xtaahe hsm ite aera oe 5,500 3.20 17,600 
Yo en LOW Oe Amc aae aus Mirae 3,300 5.20 17,160 Os diester ae 
— RIAD hia aye Ne ree 8 
OCA ies ieies nts stauteettars 10,312 _ 42,652 Oly SO stash 
—_—~ PUG er Ob sercentert 


CHINESE TEXTILE AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS EXPORTS TO THE U.S. 
Declared exports of textiles to the 

United States through the port of 

Shanghai for the period January 

through July, 1948. were as follows:— 
Cotton waste, 7.839,506 pounds; cot- 


tons rugs. 188,642 square feet; other 
cotton manufactures, 16,227 dozen 
pieces; waste jute bags, 1,178,447 


pounds; flax. hemp, or ramie manu- 
factures, 82,808 pounds. 

Camel wool, 10,029 pounds; cashmere. 
62,882 pounds; sheep wool. 3,445,728 
pounds: goat wool, 161,840 pounds: 
wool carpets, rugs, and the like, 39,285 
square feet; other wool manufactures, 
47,347 pounds; unmanufactured Asiatic 
human hair, 139.359 pounds; nets of 
human hair. 26,756 gross; cow hair, 
133.347 pounds; goat hair, 516,795 
vounds: camel hair, 9.393 pounds: yak 


half, 600 pounds; badger hair, 122 
pounds. 
Raw silk, 137,462 pounds; rayon 


yarn, 4,016 pounds; silk waste, 98,412 
pounds; silk pongee, €0,405 yards; silk 
piece goods, 52,483 yards; silk wearing 
apparel, 2,722 pieces; other silk manu- 
factures, 137 pounds; straw oraids, 13,- 
992 pounds: straw hats of sisal, ramie, 
and buntal fiber. 202,634 dozen; rush 
harvest hats, 23,000 dozen; fiber mats 
and rugs, 1,728 square feet; and other 
straw or grass manufactures including 
grasscloth, 7,429 pounds. 


prices of 55-case assortment of bristles, 


July 1948 

Black 

Export market 

Ex-godown rate per rate per 

rate _ vund U.S. pound U.S. 

per pound varrency curreney 
CN$15,000,000 $600 $2.72 
21,000,000 6.10 3,56 
27,000,000 6.35 3.75 
41,400,000 6.57 3,22 
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REGULATIONS FOR PRIVATE TRADING 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


As from August'15, 1948 new trade 
regulations for private commerce be- 
tween Japanese companies and foreign 
companies have come into force. The 
new trade procedures are applicable 
to all private commercial business. 


1. Free Sales Contract 


Private Japanese traders can freely 
enter into and _ conclude _ business 
negotiations with foreign buyers (com- 
panies abroad and their representa- 
tives in Japan) in the capacity of a 
party to the sales contract 


2. Prices 


The seller may negotiate with the 
buyer with regard to the dollar price 
of the commodity at not less than 
the floor dollar price. The dollar price 
will be decided by the Board of Trade 
with the approval of SCAP, and with 
tegard to the yen price thereof, the 
seller is required to submit 4 copies 


of “application for approval of F.O.B. 
Yen Price” to the Board of Trade, 
for approval upon the initiation of 
negotiation with the buyer. 


3. Submission of IE 202 Application 
for License to Export. 


When business agreement is reached 
between buyer and seller, the latter 
is required to submit to the Board 
of Trade 12 copies of IE 202 with his 
signature thereon. 


a) The Yen price in IE 202 will be 
the approved one by the Board of 
Trade. This Yen price shall be final 
except under the following special 
circumstances; When the change in 
yen price is necessary under special 
circumstances, the seller jis required 
to apply for a change in yen price to 
the Board of Trade by submitting 
“Application for Approval of change 
in F.O.B. Yen Price.” (In the above 
case, the Board of Trade may approve 


NOTICE TO IMPORTERS 


GENERAL LICENCE No. 1 


WHEREAS by paragraph 2 of the Import Control Order, 1947 
(published as Government Notification No. 489 in the Gazette of 14th 
June, 1947), it is provided (inter alia) that the importation of any 
goods into the Colony is prohibited except under and in accordance 
with a general licence or a special licence granted by the Superin- 


tendent of Imports and Exports: 


NOW it is hereby notified for general information that until 


further notice— 


(1) All goods, originating in the countries stated below, but 
not including Canada or Newfound land, EXCEPT— 


Butter, cheese, mar- >} 
garine, flour, rice and 
rice products, sugar. 
meat of all kinds, 
soap, tin, tinplate, 
coal, coke, cotton 
yarn, sulphate of am- ls 
monia, diamonds, gold, 
gunny bags, cotton 
linings & poplin, linen 
piecegoods, lead cut- 
lery, whisky, beer, 
manufactured tobacco, 

| glass plate dé sheet, 
iron and steel J 


may be imported 
from 


( All territories within 
the British Empire, 
including Mandated 
territories (except 
Canada & Newfound- 
land), Iraq, Iceland, 

+ The Faroe _ Islands, 
Siam, Burma, French 
Indo-China, _ the 
Netherlands East In- 
dies, United States of 
America, and Republic 
of the Philippines. 


lL 


(2) All goods, originating in the countries stated below, EX- 


Coal, coke cotton yarn \ 
ond sugar 


may be imported 
from 


| China and 
Macau. 


AND it is hereby further notified that for the purposes of 
paragraph 2 of the said Import Control Order, 1947, this notification 
shall be deemed a General Licence to the extent herein specified. 


Government Notification No. A.67 published in the Gazette of 
27th february, 1948, is hereby re voked. 


Issued by the Imports and Exports Department, Hong Kong. 


Cables—“Entrepot” Hong Kong. 
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the change in yen price without refer- 
ring it to SCAP, for validation). 

b) The Board of Trade will, by the 
approval of this application, effect 
payment of yen equivalent of the 
darft amount to Japanese seller when 
the foreign bank in Japan negotiates 
the draft drawn by the seller. 

c) The present form of the Materials 
Calculation List will be replaced by 
a form attached to IE 202, which is 
required to be prepared in accordance 
with the Bills. 

d) The Board of Trade may stipulate 
a term in IE 202 that an _ inspection 
by the Board of Trade is required, 
until such time as the Export Com- 
modity Law hecomes effective. 


4. Submission of Sales Contract. 


a) In case a contract is concluded, 
the seller will submit the Buyer- 
Seller Sales contract, with signature 
of the buyer and himself, direct to the 
Board of Trade. Hitherto, the draft 
contract has been submitted to the 
Board of Trade, who, as a formal 
seller, has made the formal contract 
with the buyer. Henceforth, this 
procedure has been so revised that 
the formal contract be made between 
seller and buyer. 

Along with this revision, the Domes- 
tic Sales Contract is abolished. 

b) (1) The contract, when it is sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade, is re- 
quired to be accompanied by IE 202. 

(2) In case of the production for 
program, IE 202, with BOTE number 
and without SCAP case number may 
be submitted for allocation of raw 
materials and when the contract is 
concluded for goods to be produced or 
which have been produced by the allo- 
cated raw materials and submitted to 
the Board of Trade, itis required to be 
accompanied by the respective IE 202, 
stating additional information and re- 
ferring BOTE number of the initial 
IF 202 for raw materials allocation 
and SCAP case number. 


5. Approval by the Board of Trade. 


a) When the Board of Trade, after 
obtaining a signature of competent 
officials of the respective production 
bureau concerned on the Materials 
Calculation List attached to IE 202, 
recognizes IE 202. appropriate and a 
proves it, it will submit it to SC 
for validation. 

b) When the Board of Trade: re- 
cognizes IE £02 it will return it with 
the reason therefore. 

c) In case the seller is dissatisfied 
with the disapproval, he may appeal 
to the Director General of the Board 
of Trade for recommendation. 


6. Validation by SCAP. 


When IE 202 and the Sales Contract 
are submitted to SCAP they will be 
validated by SCAP and returned to 
the Board of Trade. 


7. Materials. 


a) When IE 202 is approved, the 
Board of Trade reports thereon. to the 
respective production bureaus concern- 
ed with a request for the production 
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and the issuance of distribution cou- 
ons. 

: b) The seller, when IE 202 is ap- 
proved, applies to the Government 
office concerned for materials for the 
manufacture of commodities. and to’ 
the Materials Section of the Board of 
Trade, for packing materials, to have 
relative distribution coupons issued 
respectively. 


8. Financing. 


The seller may receive accomnioda- 
tion of “Stamped Bill” on presentation 
of the authorized copy of approved IE 
202 to the bank on which the Board of 
Trade certified that the relative con- 
tract has been concluded. 


9. Letter of Credit. 


The buyer, in accordance with the 
terms of the sales contract, established 
the letter of credit in favour of the 
seller. The seller’ in Japan may 
notify in advance the foreign ‘banks 
concerned of the names of the Japa- 
nese banks with which the seller may 
have transactions, for the purpose of 
having the establishment of the letter 
of credit communicated to him through 
such Japanese banks. The seller js 
responsible for checking the particu- 
lars of the letter of credit with the 
terms of contract by laison with the 
Japanese banks before goods are ship- 
ped for export. 


10. Inspection, 


a) In the new contract form No. 
10 it is required that the goods for 
export are inspected by an inspector 
designated by the buyer; if the 
Luyer fails to designate an inspector, 
the seller, at his own expense, , will 
have the inspection made and the in- 
spection certificate issued, 

b) In addition to the above, the 
goods of which inspection is required 
under the Law Concerning Control of 
Staple Export Goods and other laws 
and regulations will be inspected ac- 
cordingly. 


11. Shipping. 


Shipping arrangements will be 
made, as a rule, by the buyer or his 
agent in accordance with the terms of 
the contract. In case the buyer fails 
to make the necessary arrangement 
within a certain period of time, the 
seller, at the expense of the buyer, 
may make such necessary arrange- 
ments. 

When the seller receives a notifica- 
tion from the buyer as to the name of 
loading vessel, the seller submits seven 
copies of Application for Cargo Ship- 
ment, duly filled in, together with an 
inspection certificate and a_ signed 
copy of the IE 202 to a Japanese Bank 
authorized to negotiate export docu- 
ments on behalf of the Board of Trade. 

When the bank approves the appli- 
cation. seller presents the approved 
application to the shipping Company 
concerned. 


Se eid of Foreign Exchange 
Il. 


On ‘completion of loading, the seller 
will draft a foreign exchange bill and 


Gold Sales & Gold Mining 


One major factor which has con- 
tributed to the recent setback in the 
Manila mining share market has been 
the decline in the free market for 
gold bullion. The bullion market is 
nominal with the indicated price at 
Peso 96 per ounce. There were buyers 
at this price but local producers who 
had been used to much higher prices— 
as high as Peso 100 per ounce or 
more—were reluctant to dispose of 
their production at this level. 

As a result of producers’ reluctance 
to part with their newly-mined gold 
at buyers’ ideas and the considerable 
decline in demand, there are reported 
to be several thousand ounces of gold, 
representing mainly local production, 
which have not yet been sold. Bullion 
circles doubt whether a higher price 
can be obtained in the near future 
owing to the halt in outside demand. 


present it, together with the letter of 
credit and the shipping documents, to 
the designated Japanese banks hand- 
ling exchange business, 


13, Payment in Yen Currency. 


The seller will show the original 
copies of the sales contract and the 
IE 202 to designated Japanese bank 
at the time of submission of the for- 
eign exchange bill and other relative 
shipping documents mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

The designated Japanese banks will 
pay yen value when the foreign ex- 
change bill has been negotiated by a 
foreign bank. 

The agent fee, etc. will be paid as 
heretofore to the seller and, in turn, 
to the agent, etc. 


14, Submission of Shipping Docu- 
ments. 


Seller will submit a set of shipping 
cocuments through Japanese banks to 
the Board of Trade, three sets of ship- 
ping documents, two copies of com- 
mercial invoice and consular invoice 
(or custom invoice), and 3 copies of 
Application for Cargo Shipment signed 
by Shipping Company. 

Seller will also submit, if necessary, 
shipping decuments. as heretofore to 
the relative Foreign Mission. 

When the seller has received a claim 
from the buyer and an agreement has 
been reached thereon, the agreements 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trade and the validation of 
SCAP. 

The above validation having been 
secured, the Board of Trade will issue 
a notice of collection to the seller and 
collect the sum in yen. The Board of 
Trade will report when the payment 
in yen has been made and SCAP will 
accordingly draw the corresponding 
amount from SCAP account or, as the 
case may be, recognize a lower dollar 
amount which would otherwise have 
been due to SCAP account. 


October 20. 


Local producers certainly cannot sell 
their production to the United States 
where the only big buyer—the US. 
treasury—is paying no more than the 
equivalent of 70 pesos per _ ounce. 
Industrial users can absorb Philippine 
production at the present rate, but it 
is doubted whether a better price can 
be obtained than that indicated when 
a foreign market was possible. 

Main reason for the decline in de- 
mand for Philippine produced gold 
bullion was the currency reform 
in China which has had the effect 
ef discouraging the “underground” 
market for this metal. Philip- 
pine gold mining companies could 
easily sell their production until re- 
cently at a price approximating Peso 
100 or more per fine ounce because this 
gold was finding its way to the profil- 
able Chinese market. There is a ban 
on the international movement of the 
metal but somehow gold from the 
Philippines—whether locally-mined or 
transhipped—had been finding its way 
into Macao—considered as one of the 
most profitable bullion markets. 

Production at the mines meanwhile 
has been more or less maintained de- 
spite the various difficulties encounter- 
ed by mining operators. 

Operations at the Atok-Big Wedge 
Mining Company were proceeding 
normally. This resulted in slightly 
better output for August amounting 
to 13,508 tons of ore with an approxi- 
mate value of Peso 405,106 as com- 
pared with 13,247 tons valued at 385,- 
477 during July. Work was nearing 
completion on a refinery which will 
cnable the company to produce fine 
(24 karat) gold instead of the lower 
grade bullion, The company expects to 
make several pesos more per ounce 
with the completion of this addition to 
its refinery facilities as fine gold is a 
more saleable product. 

Surigao Consolidated also reported 
better production. The company milled 
7,197 tons of ore during August, from 
which it recovered approximately peso 
146,230, as against 5,978 tons valued at 
142,670 during July. The installation of 
a retreatment plant for table concen- 
trates has resulted in 90 per cent of 
production being recovered in the form 
of bullion, leaving only 10 per ‘cent 
of float concentrates which have to be 
shipped to the smelter. This has re- 
sulted in substantial savings in market-- 
ing costs and in addition increased mill 
capacity considerably to over the rated 
450 tons per day. 

Mindanao Mother Lode showed 
slightly lower output owing to smaller 
tonnage which was reflecting minor 
difficulties at the mines and_ mill. 
August production amounted to 5,800 
tons valued at 185,232 pesos, as com- 
pared with 6,400 tons valued at 189,-: 
514 during July. 

The Benguet-Balatoc mine—the blg-: 
gest gold producer as before the war— 
reported lower tonnage, hence a small- 
er recovery value for August. Produc- 
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tion amounted to Peso 535,080 from 
33,948 tons as compared with July 
output of P. 566,000 from 36,454: tons. 
Heavy water flow underground, 
specially at the Balatoc mine, inter- 
fered with mining operations to some 
extent. 

Consolidated Mines’ Masinloc chro- 
mite property which is operated hy 
Benguet Consolidated maintained its 
monthly rate of shipment. The com- 
pany shipped a total of 18,560 tons 
of chrome during August with a total 
recovered value of P. 351,500, the same 
as during July. 


Base Metal Mining & Sales 


The outlook for the Philippines’ base 
metal industry at present appears much 
brighter than any cf the country’s ex- 
tractive industries. While prices paid 
for the basic metals have not reached 
such high levels as attained by gold 
in the free market, demand has been 
steady and tends to expand further. 
Under the U.S. stockpiling program 
for critical items, which covers such 
metals as chrome and copper the 
Philippines’ base metal industry is as- 
sured of a stable and profitable mar- 


ket. . 

Although there are only a handful 
of gold producers so far, the total pro- 
duction of the precious metal already 
represents the major portion of the 
total value of metais turned out from 
Philippine mines. This was not quite 
the case a year or two ago when ma- 
jer producers like the Benguet-Balatoc 
mines and Atok-Big Wedge were not 
in production and when both Con- 
solidated Mines (chromite producer) 
and Lepanto (copper) were already 
shipping to the United States. 

The gold producers today seem to 
have a lot to worry about. Labour 
troubles are already hampering opera- 
‘tions at some properties. Even the free 
market for locally-produced metal is 
not as profitable as it was before the 
currency reform in China which has 
had the effect of reducing demand by 
eliminating—at least temporarily— 
the Chinese market. Even the political 
uncertainties in Berlin have given- both 
people in the business of producing 
gold and in the business trading its 
shares on the stock market something 
to worry about. 

Unfortunately, there has not been 
sufficient investment capital made 
available for the rehabilitation of the 
destroyed or damaged prewar mines 
or the development of new ones. None 
of the prewar iron or manganese mines 
are yet in active operation. Only part 
of the productive facilities in chrome 
and copper has been restored. It is 
claimed a number of other metals not 
produced before the war can be ex- 
tracted from Philippine mines if more 
effort. is made to prospect for poten- 
tial mining properties and more capital 
invested for their development. There 
are’ indications that more outside 
capital is being gradually made avail- 
able in this field of industrial de- 
velopment but it will probably take 
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some time before substantial headway 
can be ‘made in the this direction. 
Efforts are still being exerted to 
restcre to full production a few of the 
base metal mines such as Acoje, for 
instance. Acoje, which igs now in pro- 
duction, again encountered adverse 
weather conditions. Heavy rains and 
typhoons affected normal operations 
and practically all workmen were re- 
ported diverted from construction work 
to reopening the road and repairing 
damage to bridges. By the end of 
September, however, the company ex- 
pect to make its first shipment with 
10,000 tons of chromite already stock- 
piled and mining operations continuing. 
Lepanto Consolidated, leading copper 
prewar producer, expects to make its 
first shipment of concentrates also by 
the end of September. While no pro- 
duction figures have been made avail- 


able, stockholders of the company 
have been advised that company 
“directors have in mind one more 


major accomplishment still to be 
achieved, and that is to put the com- 
pany back on a dividend paying basis 
at the earliest possible moment: 


Textile & Retail Trade Outlook 


The tendency in prices appearsto be 
still downward, Today's textile market 
is definitely a buyers’ market which 
is here to stay—-in contrast to the 
continued sellers market in many 
prirne articles and the recurrent black 
market in rice and other short items. 

Manila’s main shopping streets—the 
Escolta, Dasmarinas and down town 
Rizal Avenue—as a general rule reflect 
the buying public’s attitude and hence 
the business feeling among the people. 
Store owners and shopkeepers are not 
only complaining of continued poor 
business; they are showing it. The 
“bargain sales’ signs have spread to 
other more discouraging signs: “Closing 
Out Sales,” “Liquidation Sales,” “Fire 
Sales,” etc. 

The approaching year-end holidays 
will doubtless provide a check to the 
current ebbing tide of consumer buy- 
ing and poor retail sales and thus ease 
the worrying shopkeepers’ and retailers’ 
minds. But businessmen who are al- 
ways inclined to look beyond the hori- 
zon are still asking the question of 
what will happen after the holidays. 
Will it be the resumption of the cur- 
rent deflationary business sentiment in 
the face of inflationary price tendencies 
in the essentials of life? 

A lot of factors come into play 
in the businessman’s appraisal of the 
outlook. There is the continued un- 
certainty in the foreign situation which 
holds up long-term business planning 
and cautions consumers against more 
liberal spending. There is the apparent 
increase in unemployment owing to 
the inability of business and industry 
to gbsorb the manpower that the war- 
time services and the armed forces 
have been turning out into the streets. 
Then there is the continued high price 
level of prime articles like -rice which 
preoccupy the average consumer and 
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curtails his purchasing power for @ 
number of other items under the cate- 
gory of secondary essentials or non- 
essentials, 

The main cause of the textile trade’s 
problem today is having too much in 
stock to take care of present and im- 
mediate requirements—just as that of 
the rice trade is having too little to 
cover emergency needs. Arrivals this 
year have continued rather heavy with 
purchases of rayon almost matching 
imports of cotton goods. American cot- 
ton textile exporters have apparently 
regained the Philippines as their largest 
outlet as in prewar years. The reviving 
Japanese textile industry, too, has been 
finding the Philippine market a con- 
venient one and is looking forward to 
also recovering the prewar market. 

An English-made shirt most likely 
is less costly in Manila than it is in 
London. But an imported shirt on the 
average still costs from two to three 
times prewar. If the manufacturer is 
finding his margin of profit narrowing, 
it is probably because his cost of pro- 
duction is still rising. The local  dis- 
tributor, too, finds the cost multiplied 
as a result of freight. insurance, hand- 
ling and other overhead expenses, im- 
port duties, sales and other business 
taxes. Hence, the consumer has still 
to pay too much in comparison with 
prewar, although stocks may be much 
heavier than during a normal period 
before the war. 


The tendency as far as textile 
particularly is concerned would. be 
logically for prices to continue go- 
ing down. The current cotton crop in 
the United States promises more raw 
cotton for the world’s textile manu- 
facturing industry— including the spin- 
ning and milling plants in England, 
in Japan or in the United States. How 
to market this expected increase in 
textile production would probably con- 
tinue to pose difficulties to exporters 
since one of the world’s main problems 
today is still currency. There is un- 
questionably still a big untouched mar- 
ket for cottton and other textiles and 
doubtless a shortage in severa] areas 
which until now do not have the buy- 
ing power for lack of the necessary 
foreign exchange. And with necessary 
currency. it means usually hard cur- 
rency like the American dollar and 
other monies tied to it. Some countries 
are making an effort to scale this bar- 
rier of currency shortage by arranging 
trade on a barter basis. 


Manila Stock Exchange & Outlook for 
Possible Depression 


Manila’s stock market which has 
been a good barometer for gauging 
business sentiment appears to be in- 
clined toward the easy side. The mar- 
ket is weak on very little activity, con- 
tinuing the setback which developed 
in August. 

Today the international political 
situation is blamed for the bearish feel- 
ing prevailing tn stock. market circles. 
While a turn for the worse in the for- 
eign situation has not actually resulted 
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in any material slump in stock values, 
it has restricted activity to a mini- 
mum by keeping most traders on the 
sidelines. There have, of course, been 
other bearish factors, such as the lack 
of encouraging developments at the 
mining properties to provide fresh in- 
centive to a predeminantly mining 
share market and the drop in the price 
of gold in the free bullion market. 

Swan, Culbertson and Fritz, stock 
brokers, in one of their recent ap- 
praisals of the stock market, say: “The 
primary trend must still be classified 
as bearish. A testing of the recent 
low without penetration would be the 
first signal that the primary trend has 
been reversed.” 


On the whole, brokers feel that 
future trends on the stock market will 
continue to reflect the course of general 
business conditions and that the 
business trend is likely to be influenced 
to a considerable extent by the for- 
eign political situation and economic 
developments in the U.S. An overall 
appraisal of the situation so far is that 
security values and the volume of 
security transactions have declined 
along with the recession in general 
business conditions. 

The outlock for a general recovery 
in business conditions during the ve- 
mainder of the year remains uncertain 
to most businessmen in the light of 
developments abroad. Retailers, after 
having had poor sales during the past 
months, expect at least a temporary 
upturn by October and through 
November and December owing to the 
anticipated improvement in consumer 
buying occasioned by the year-end 
holidays. Importers and distributors of 
general merchandise expect to cover 
up their reperted losses in the last few 
months with the general rise in cOm- 
modity prices resulting from both the 
psychulogical effects of the U.S. strikes 
and the recent flood in the Philippines. 


Stock brokers do not seem to be 
so optimistic about a possible up- 
turn during the remainder of this 


year. Chartists have generally pre- 
dicted a recovery during the latter 
months of each year following a set- 
back which usually starts during the 
summer season and continues through 
the middle of the year. Last year the 
recovery came rather late—at least 
later than in 1946—and indications 
this year are that it will probably 
come late again, if it comes at all. If 
no definite or sustained rally occurs 
during the rest of this year, brokers’ 
guess is that a general business re- 
cession 1s probably in the making, 
which may yet develop into what some 
observers regard as the long-deferred 
cr long-awaited postwar eccnomic de- 
pression. 


Peso Circulation & Buying Power of 
the People 


Monetary circulation as of August 
31 stood at Pesos 838,173,532, or a 
‘decline of P.12,571,967 compared with 
the total a month before. This re- 
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presented the first reversal for quite 
some time in the generally rising trend 
of circulation this year. 

The August circulation figure, how- 
ever, was considerably more than a 


year ago, the circulation as at the end 
of August 1947 being P.725,239,914. Ir 
shows that in one year over P.i00,000,- 
Q00 more money has been added to the 
total in circulation, a substantial ad- 


PHILIPPINE EXPORTS FOR THE FIRST 
HALF YEAR 1948 


Total exports for the first half of 1948 
more than 200,000 tons over exports 


showed a decided increase of 


for the first half of 1947, which is 


accounted for by sugar shipments and increased lumber and log shipments. 


2 A break-down by commodities shows 
include 6,000 tons of coai from the Government mine at 


danao, to Japan: 


AICODOE WU Sa cecae ae Citta Saat agrarian 
Bamboo poles 
Coal occ les «oes « Seas Seen eee 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Coconut, desiccated 

Coconut oil 


‘< gold 


Copra 
Copra cake 
Embroidaries ehins ust ean es ee 
Empty drums and cylinders 
Wishes salted Pio. den ues cee e cae tae 
Foodstuffs, canned 
Braise fresh agai tk aos ets ee 
Furniture, rattan 
Glycerine monger aniston CeO oe 
Gum, copal 

«  elemi 


MOIRSSES 28 Sc. as ace oe hoe heen 
Cres, chrome 

SNANRADESEs a> cee Coe ee 
Pineapples, canned 


Shell, buttons 
Skins, hides 
Soap? oo mentac dene eee ce es 
Sugar, raw 
Tabaecas Fiera c ok eee 
Vegetable oil products 
Winesc? in Se ae ne ns. Me eee 
Transit cargo 
General cargo 


General cargo is comprised mostly of military 


equipment. 


The United States took the bulk of the exports. 


with Japan in the third place.— 


Netherlands East Indies 
Straits, Saigon, India 
Alvienia tions ccteni tS oa cee eee 
South America 
Australia 


first half 1948 


first half 1948 


which 
Min- 


shipments. 
Malangas, 


the following 


first half 1947 


370 tons 252 tons 
Shares 102 

6,009 .. _ 

93 136. .< 
42.112 ,, 18.370 .. 
15,556 8.496 . 
6.410 6.180 . 

soo Ch howe 
349.826 . $47,693 . 

22.726 15.238 
495 7 Ps 

2.276 1478 . 
98 S35 "s 
1,622 Q8T .. 
148 320... 

3.64: 3.198 .. 
187 pee. 
304 gs2 .. 
t & sae ps 

388.477 bales 378.782 Dales 

36 tons 25 tons 

692 309... 
ee +9 

6.673.424 board feet 4.896 board feet 
3.824.316 139,052 

3.887 tons — 

126.157 85.701 tons 

6.200 2.160 . 

6.341 — 

8535 S73 

22.76 _ 

2.272 1.212 
58) 726 
545 533 
Pe! ee 8 
434. 856 
61. — 

125.737 — 

2,215 3.584 
595 — 
84. 407 .. 
aaa 2933-5 

63,422 ., 50.436 . 


surplus material and 


followed by Europe. 


first half 1947 


648.564 tons 419.388 tons 


153,639. 186.117. 
53,378 |, 26.173 
19,673, 10.620 |. 
16,904 19.534 2 
13.091 4,422 
8.098 3.634 
3.89! 20,040 
3.662 11,634 
2.582 1.238. 
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dition to overall purchasing capacity 
if {t could be taken as a measure of 
expansion in the people’s buying 
power. : 

The current rate of circulation is 
about where it was early In 1946 when 
the figure was bolstered by much 
heavier U. §&. government spending 
before the withdrawal of the major 
portion of the American armed forces, 
Early in 1946 the circulation figure was 
between that year’s peak of around 
-P,889 million in January to around 
P.815 million in March. Apparently re- 
flecting decreasing expenditures by the 
U.S, armed forces with the demobili- 
sation of the invasion army, the vir- 
culation figure steadily declined until 
the early part of 1947, reaching the 
postwar low at around P.646 million 
in February of that year. The pickup in 
U.S, tederal government expenditures 
elsewhere, however,—such as ‘gifts and 
other windfalls, financial aid for the 
various public works projects and 
benus, war damage and veterans pay- 
ments, as well as the restoration of 
prewar business and industrial 
establishments have been reflected in 
the reversal of the trend in 
monetary circulation since then, 
Except for a slight and temporary 
punctuation now and then, the 
trend this year has been generally 
upward, with the total as of July 31 
at over P.850 million—about the 
highest so far for 1948. Owing to the 
continued flow of dollars here in the 
form of U.S. federal payments and 
the generally rising trend of the ex- 
port trade continuation of the expan- 
sion in the money supply has been ex- 
pected. The biggest circulation in the 
Philippines’ history was recorded in 
November 1945— just after war’s end 
in the Pacific—when the U.S. armed 
forces in the Islands were at about 
their peak strength, with the total at 
P.980,902,102. 

On the whole, the approximately 100 
million more money available for cir- 
culation this year in comparison with 
the 1947 supply of money has not been 
refiected in individual buying power. 
There seemed to be brisker business 
activity in 1947 when a visibly smaller 
supply of money was available than 
there is at present. In cont-ast to the 
more liberal spending evident then, 
there is today a strong buyer re 
sistance and an extremely cautious 
spending policy which has been reflect- 
ed in poor retail sales. 

There are several explanations offer- 
ed by businessmen to the more con- 
servative policy adopted by consumers. 
The uncertainties in the international 
political situation and the domestic 
economic picture as affected by these 
foreign influences have caused people 
vith cash to put a brake on their 
previous liberal spending policy. This 
situation as a whole has encouraged 
increased savings in banks. On the 
other hand, increased unemployment 
and the inability of business and in- 
dustry to absorb the thousands of 
workers turned out by the former 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM INDOCHINA 
INDO- ing credit follow similar measures 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN 
CHINA 


In Indochina the return to satisfac- 
tory economic conditions still remains 
subject to the re-establishment of 
security, The rice is brought only 
with difficulty to the mills and the 
markets, and the price of this basic 
food remains high, carrying with it the 
general level of prices and wages. 
The salaries of all administrative 
staffs have been raised during June/ 
July from 30 to 40% in the aggregate. 
Industry and Commerce are following 
with similar readjustments. 

As from the 24th July the Bank of 
Indochina has raised its discount rate, 
(which has been 3%% since March 
1946) to 442%. Likewise the discount 
rate for Treasury bonds has been 
raised, These actions towards tighten- 


taken earlier in France. 

The improvement in supplies of im- 
ported products has led the authori- 
ties to adopt a more liberal commer- 
cial policy. Numerous items are pro- 
gressively withdrawn from the lists of 
goods subject to rationing. Similarly 
a new regime of compensated foreign 
exchange with neighbouring countries 
reestablishes freedom of prices for a 
certain number of non-essential pro- 
ducts. 


RETAIL PRICES AND COST OF 
LIVING 


At SAIGON the retail prices of 
foodstuffs have again increased during 
the month of August. This has caus- 
ed an increase of from 3 to 5% in the 
cost of catering and brings with it a 
rise in the index-numbers of the Cost 
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federal agencies and by the armed 
forces have cut down buying power 
among a good portion of the popula- 
tion and concentrated it among fewer 
people. 

The recent inflationary tendencies in 
prices of essential commodities like rice 
have had the effect of curtailing con- 
sumers’ buying power for a great num- 
ber of other commodities. Rice has be- 
come so expensive a commodity that 
the people’s preoccupation in trying to 
get their next supply of the cereal has 
discouraged them from parting with 
whatever cash they have for less es- 
sential purposes. Businessmen point 
out the problem of rice has_ disturbed 
the economy to a point which is now 
adversely affecting general business 
conditions as a whole and until this is 
solved little prospect is held for a pick- 
up in business activity. 


Problems of Copra Exports 


Out of the total of 963,425 metric 
tons of copra exported from the Philip- 
pines during 1947, some 428,082 tons 
were shipped from outports: The out- 
ports’ (about 50 of them) share of the 
total exports thus represent about 45 
per cent. On the basis of 1948 estim- 
ated exports of 700,000 tons, the out- 
ports’ share of this year’s trade would 
therefore be in the neighbourhood of 
315,000 tons, of which some 250,000 
have been shipped during the first 
seven months of 1948. 

On the assumption that copra ex- 
ports during the next few years would 
just maintain the poor 1948 showing 
and that all this copra will have to be 
exported from the cpen ports it will 
mean building up additional warehous- 
ing facilities in the few regular ports 
of entry to accommodate some 300,000 
tons more of copra. Shippers think 
this will be an additional serious prv- 
blem for open ports like Manila, Cebu, 
Lioilo, Zamboanga and Davao which al- 
ready have difficulty housing the large 
amount of cargoes that are being load- 
ed and unloaded at these ports. 


The matter of price, too, is an im-- 
portant consideration from the stand- 
point of producers. It has a decisive: 
bearing on the question of encouraging 
or discouraging the production of a 
major export item which until recently 
has made up about 70 per cent of the 
total Philippine exports and hence: 
brought in more dollars than any other 
money staple. Production at present is 
already limited as a result of the dam-- 
age done to plantations during the 1947 
late typhoons. 

At. P42 to P44 per 100 kilos, copra is 
considered still commanding a com- 
paratively satisfactory price. The mar- 
ket has been on the decline lately as a 
result of idle conditions obtaining in. 
the copra trade on the U.S. West Coast: 
with the start of the longshoremen’s 
strike. Closing of the subports will 
mean transferring all exportable coprz 
from some 50 copra centers to a few 
open ports which will give producers 
about P7 per i00 kilos less for their 
copra than what they are getting cur- 
rently. The problems for producers 
particularly are likely to become more: 
serious when conditions in the trade 
are normalized and competition from 
abroad stiffens as producers will not 
be able to market their product to ad- 
vantage under the prewar  sub-mar-- 
ginal price returns. 

Against the possible harm that clos- 
ing of the outputs will do to the coun-. 
try’s leading export industry, the gov- 
ernment will thus have to weigh the 
harm that the continued operation of 
the subports is doing to the economy 
as a whole. The cabinet decision to 
close the~ outports which was trans- 
mitted to the customs commissioner for 
execution, was understood to have 
been motivated by the aesire to (1) en- 
able interisland steamers to have a 
greater share of the business of ship- 
ping copra from outports to ports of 
entry, (2) enable the government to 
have a more effective collection of the 
revenue, and (3) prevent smuggling of 
goods and undesirable aliens into the- 
Philippines. 
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of Living, These are now 2,291 for 
Europeans, 2,910 for middle-class In- 
dochinese and 8,478 for Indochinese of 
the working-class as against 2,263, 
2.885 and 3,895 respectively in July. 
(Comparison is made with the basic 
period of the first six months of 1939 
taken as 100). 

The rise during the month of August 
is especially noticeable in the price 
of fresh fish (ca-loc) which went from 
14 to 17 piastres per kilogramme; 
dried fish and dried shrimps also were 
sold, at an average of 32.50 compar- 
ed with 26.60 piastres a kilo, previous- 
ly. An increase is also noticed in 
fowl, eggs and fresh green vegetables. 
Brown sugar rose from 6.80 piastres 
to 7.25 per kilo, and the price of pic- 
kled foods equally increased. 

The index for the item (“Lodging 
and accessories’ has slightly fallen 
following the drop in price of char- 
cecal, of which considerable deliveries 
were made at the official price. 

At PHNOM-PENH during the month 
of August, the cost of living has re- 
mained more or less stationary; the 
indices, on the basis: of 100 for the 
first six months of 1939, rose from 
2,039 in July 1948 to 2,049 in August 
for Europeans, from 2,268 to 2,443 for 
working-classes. 

Similarly ‘as at Saigon, 
of fresh fish has increased. On the 
other hand, a_ slight drop has been 
observed in the price of potatoes (4.15 
piastres per kilo as against 4.45 in 
July) as well as in the price of Nestle 
milk which has been fixed at 4.45 pias- 
tres the tin. (4.80 the previous 
month). 

During August the price of a cubic 
metre of water rose to 0.72 -piastres 
as against 0.55 previously, thus add- 
ing to the index of the item “Lodging 


the price 


and accessories”. A rise was also 
noticed for soap, artificial silk and 
shoes. The price of a newspaper 


went up from 0.70 to 1 piastre. 

At HANOI, during August a slight 
rise in the Cost of Living was also 
noticeable. The index for Europeans 
(taking as a base of 100 for the first 
six months of 1939) being 6,100, a 
level which was arrived at in Febru- 
ary 1947 and which has not since been 
passed, although it was only 5,843 the 
previous month. The index for mid- 
dle-class Indochinese came up to 8,432 
(8,248 in July) and that for working 
classes 11,801 compared with 11,541 
previously. 

This rise is due mainly to the in- 
crease in price of various food produce 
such as fowl, eggs and potatoes, which 
are sold at the current price of 14,30 
piastres per kilogramme as against 13 
piastres average during July. The 
price of a litre of ‘vin ordinaire’ rose 
from 12 to 14 piastres, and that of a 
tin of evaporated milk from 4.10 to 
6 piastres, 

The price of rice has again risen as 
as that of tea, and the drop in the 
price of dried shrimps (71.21 piastres 
per kilo, in August, 75 in July) has 
not prevented the increase in the in- 


dex of the item “Provisions” in rela- 
tion to the two Indochinese classes. 

Furthermore the price of a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity has been fixed at 
2.05 piastres tor August and a packet 
of local cigarettes sold at an average 
ef 2.75 as against 2 in the previous 
month. As regards soap, the price of 
a kilo went up from 13.30 piastres 
to 15.50, 

The difficulties of communications in 
LAOS account largely for the great 
differences in prices in the various 
regions of the country. Speaking 
generally one may say that the prices 
rise as one travels further north in 
Indochina. 

In August 1948, the ‘mun’ (12 kilos) 
of Annamite rice sold at 26 piastres at 
Pakse compared with 60 at Xieng- 
Khouang, 140 at Lunag-Prabang, 145 
at Samneua and 200 at Phongsaly. 
Beef cost 7 piastres a kilo at Saravane, 
15 at Luang-Prabang, 25 at Samneua, 
and, at the official price a tin of con- 
densed milk which was 6 piastres at 
Saravane was worth 14 at Xieng- 
Khouang. 


At VIENTIANE, the. rise of retail 
prices is also noticeable. For the 
month of August the index (based at 
100 for the first six months of 1939) 
was again advanced, being 4,160 for 
Europeans and 5,801 for Indochinese, 
whereas in July it was only 4,149 for 
the first and 5,751 for the second cate- 
gory. 

There has been also a rise in the 
price of Laos alcohol; on the other 
hand a fall in the price of potatoes. 
Firewood has increased, rising from 40 
te 45 piastres per stere on an average, 
and as the rent of a compartiment 
(small dwelling accommodation) has 
risen—120  piastres against 100 the 
previous month—the index for the 
item “Lodging and accessories” shows 
an appreciable increase: 5% for Euro- 
peans and 12% for the Indochinese. 


NEW REGIME OF COMPENSATED 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


A new regime of Compensated Ex- 
change has been clarified by the Per- 
manent Commission of Internal tand 
External Exchange and approved by 
the Central Committee of Supply and 
Commercial Exchange at its meeting 
of 27th August 1948. This new re- 
gime authorises the export of certain 
Indochina products of secondary im- 
portance against the import of foreign 
products classed in two categories. 

Category A includes: commodities of 
which the exchange brings no return 
of currency, but which are placed un- 
der contrel on arrival. These are:— 

Milk, powdered milk, butter, cheese, 
cigarettes and cigars, leaf tobacco, 
sewing cotton, ready-made bedsheets, 
sewing-machines, nitrate _ fertilisers, 
tin, galvanised iron plain and corru- 
gated, ropes of all categories, type- 
writers, calculating machines, duplica- 
tors, machine belting, earpon-paper. 
sanitary equipment, malt, hops, crown- 
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corks, Frigidaires ahd replacements, 
chloride of lime, soda _ sulphide, 
matches, gunny-bags and _ sacking, 
linen, awning, canvas, grass-rope, fish- 
ing-nets, natural camphor, menthol, 
paraftine:—and, generally speaking, all 
such preducts considered in the plan 
and approved by the Commission. 

Category B includes: products of 
which the exchange is subject to a 
partial return of currency. Such as 
the following:— 

Ham, plastic material for water- 
proofing, linen thread for lace, knit- 
ting-wool, nylon brush-bristles, hand- 
kerchiefs, needles, sports articles, 
thermos flasks, lamp-sockets, de-luxe 
chinaware (Oriental), packing paper, 
cardboard and cartons, medical pre- 
paratiuns, dehydrated vegetables, 
oleaginous seeds, de luxe tea, Chinese 
cigarette-paper, petro] and _— spirit 
lamps, dry areca-nuts. 


The fixing of the rate of currency. 


return will be made by the aid of a 
scale which will take into account the 
price of the merchandise exchanged 
on the local and foreign markets. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Coal Production 


The production of the cOal-mines ot 
Tonkin continued to rise during the 
month of August, attaining 25,727 tons 
as compared with 23,889 tons in July 
and 20,444 tons in June. With the ar- 
rival of new machinery one can hope 
that the production will equal, and 
even pass by a good margin the aver- 
age for the first months of the year 
which was 30,000 tons. 

Sales on the internal market have 
risen very considerably in August, 
reaching 28,363 tons against 15,163 
tons the previous month. On the 
other hand, there was no export what- 
ever. The stocks of coal at the 31st 
August were 43,633. tons compared 
with 44,427 tons at the end of July 
and 46,714 tons at the end of June. 


Cement Works 


During the first six months of 1948, 
the cement works of Tonkin have had 
to face a number of difficulties which 
have seriously retarded the progress 
of production obtained since June 1947 
up to January 1948. Since February 
the generating station of the Haiphong 
cement-works has had to undergo 
considerable repairs and it is only 
since June of this year that the 
power-house has been able to furnish 
the necessary power for the monthly 
roanufacture of 10,000 tons of cement. 
On the other hand, frequent attacks by 
rebels in the working regions and the 
destruction of junks have temporarily 
interrupted working. 


The situation has been  redressed 
little by little; a normal supply of 
limestone is assured for the second 


half of 1948. Producticn will be able 
to resume a rising scale and attain 
15,060 tons per month towards the end 


1948 


of the year if the supplies of coal are 
sufficient. 


The month of August shows already 
an appreciable increase by compari- 
#0n with the preceding months; 10,050 
tons of crude cement (clinker) and 
12,425 tons of ground cement have 
been produced, compared with 8,626 
ve and 6,376 tons respectively in 
* uly. 


Total sales rose to 10,048 tons, that 
is more than 3,000 tons than during 
July (6,816 tons). Exports to Hong- 
kong were 1,700 tons. 

Stocks, at the 3lst August were 
3,419 tons of crude cement and 3,554 
tons of ground cement as against 
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5,105 tons and 1,259 tons respectively 
in July. 


hea industries 


During August the manufacture of 
alcohol \in Cochinchina recovered its 
usual rate of production, the drop 
observed \in July having been only 
temporary.. The figures were 4,763 
hectolitres \compared with 3,017 in 
July and 4,706 in June. Sales rose to 
3,377 hl. 

Stocks at the\27th August were 3,909 
hl. as against 2,464 hl. on 29th July 
and 3,807 hl on 28th June. 

In Cambodia the, July production of 
alcohol was slightly lower than dur- 
ing the previous months: 5,416 hl 


INDOCHINESE STATISTICS FOR 
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hl, against 6,351 hl. in June and 6,030 
hl. in May. 

An important increase of production 
was obtained during August in the 
manufacture of oxygene and acety-. 
lene: 20,148 cubic metres of oxygene 
and 10,419 cu. metres of acetylene 
were produced. The figures for July 
being 17,151 cu. metres and 6,949 ‘cu. 
metres respectively. 

Cigarette manufacture arrived at 
242 tons during August, having been 
240 tons in July and 302 tons in June. 

The production of cotton-yarn dur- 
ing August reached 177,310 kilo- 
grammes. Textile manufacture rose 
to about 153,500 metres. The manu- 
tacture of sewing cotton reached 5,162 
dozen reels of 500 yards lengths. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 


SHIPPING AND AVIATION 
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Saigon (foreign returns) 
Arrivals: z 
Number 


Passengers 
Freight 
Depart: 
Number 
Passengers 
Freight 
Domestic 
Arrivals: 
Number 
Passengers 
Freight 


Number 
Passengers 
Freight 


Depart: 


Tonnage 
Cargo discharged 
Cargo loaded 
Baiphong et Baie d’Along 
Arrivals: 


Tonnage 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


.1938 
UNITS Monthly 


1947 
average August May 
.. 1,000tons 194,6 20,6 25,4 
ve 5) _ 3,6 thet 
Oot aT 22,2 1,4 7,9 
1,000 litres 1,830 473,2 665,5 
so = 350 503,3 635,4 
1,000 H1 _ 10,9 13,5 
.. Tons 981 1.348 1.294 
a se 3,072 288 565 
ee - 278 231 329 
ae = -—— 187 350 
1,000 m3 120 16,1 18,1 
re ey 30 7,9 9,6 
AVIATION STATISTICS 
.. Units —_ — 61 
ae a —_— — 778 
.. Tons — = 52,1 
.. Units — _ 61 
sis Ss — — 933 
.. LOns _ — §2)1 
.. Units _ —_ 1.121 
a a _— soe 8.757 
.. Tons — _— 347,8 
.. Units —_— — 1.024 
AB = — _ 8.749 
.. Tons — — 414,3 
SHIPPING STATISTICS 
.. Units 79 34 53 
.. 1,000 tons  324,0 101,8 140,7 
.. Units 74 35 55 
.. 1,000tons 301,0 101.8 142,1 
ake Hs 43,3 28,2 47,3 
.s ” 142,4 23,9 45,7 
.. Units 519 uS 20 
.. 1,000tons 206,7 20,8 30,9 
.. Units 518 17 21 
.. 1,000tons 200,8 24,0 32,5 


January 
1948 to 
June July August August. 
20,4 23,9 25,7 209.6 
71 8,6 10,1 55,2 
7,8 6,4 12,4 58 6 
391,4 423,0 503,7 3.620,8 
603 0 581,6 585,4 4.780,3 
11,7 13,3 14,2 98,4 
1.039 872 943 11.972 
_ 164 43 3.398 
$15 256 231 2.294 
€00 -- —_— —_ 
16,2 172 211 138,4 
8,0 6,9 10,4 60,3 
61 68 _ _— 
728 742 _— —_ 
47,5 55,9 _— _ 
66 65 _ _— 
830 850 _ —_ 
56,2 50,0 _ _— 
952 990 _ —_— 
8.411 7.113 _ —_ 
283,42 336,0 _ _— 
253 984 — _— 
8.490 8.168 — — 
413,3 401.4 _— —_— 
53 53 52 382 
116,8 156,5 110,8 1.064,2 
53 56 51 384 
124,2 150,6 117,8 973,8 
64,6 53,8 53,6 432,0 
41,5 61,7 58,0 370,4 
15 21 17 150 
35,3 29,1 20,1 244,1 
18 46 20 147 
40,5 19,4 21,0 237,5 
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RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
OF AIR TRAFFIC IN 
INDONESIA 


A year ago on August Ist, the 
Netherlands Indies Government en- 
trusted the exploitation of inter-insu- 
lay air transport in Indonesia to the 
K.L.M, For the time being this ex-~ 
ploitation is still for account and_ risk 
of the Government and is carried out 
with Government planes but with the 
K.L.M.’s personnel, The development 
of this transport during the past year 
will appear from the following figures. 


Transport by regular air-lines (goods 
transport in thousands of kilograms), 


TOTAL 
August July August 1947- 
1947 1948 = July 1948 


Passengers 7850 16,500 141,000 


Luggage... 180 320 3,000 
Goods ~....3> 160 575 3,500 
Maillon acl} 112 1,210 


The distance flown monthly on re- 
gular air-lines was 280,000 kilometres 
in August 1947; by December of that 
year it had already risen to 330,000 
and is expected to be approximately 
750,000 kilometres by the end of 
August 1948, 


The total length of the air-line sys- 
tem is at present 21,399 kilometres; it 
connects 28 places in Indonesia and 3 
abroad, 


At Kemajoran, Batavia’s airport, 
there are 32 landings per day on an 
average on account of  inter-insular 
traffic alone. The average volume 
handled daily at this airport is about 
750 passengers, 10 tons of cargo and 6 
tons of mail. 
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